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VOLUME III NOW READY—COMPLETING THE WORK 


A NEW HISTORY 
PAINTING IN ITALY 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE 


Edited and Supplemented with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON 
3 Volumes. $15.00 net per set 


Volume I—Early Christian Art to Giotto and His Followers 
Volume II—The Sienese School of the XIV Century and the Florentine School of the XV Century 
Volume II1I—The Florentine, Umbrian and Sienese Schools of the XV Century 


“Wherever there is an art lover this comprehensive work should find a place on the library shelves.”"—John Vance 
Cheney. 

“A veritable treasure house of artistic information, invaluable to students.”"—Philadelphia Public Ledger 

In this edition the text of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle is brought up to date—and supplemented by notes 

The latest discoveries and recent critical opinions are noted; and the volumes are so generously illustrated that t! 
student is able to get the fullest possible benefit from the text 

Mr. Hutton’s name is a guarantee of the value and authority of the new matter 








NOW READY FROM THE 115TH FRENCH EDITION 
PIERRE DE COULEVAIN’'S 


ON THE BRANCH 


ENGLISH VERSION 


By ALYS HALLARD 


l2mo. Cloth, $1.25 na:t 


“din the Branet now in it® 153th edition in Franee has the distinet on f 
being the most popular povel ev fr written in Fran bv «a woman It is the intim ate 
story, told in the first person, of @ woman of charm and cultivation, who choores 
live, homeless, a life of morbid Introspection The story of ber return to a bi ap ¢ 


state of mind is told with rare sympathy and delicacy 








THE TYRANT By Mrs. SEERY DE LA PASTURE 


Author of “Peter's Mother,” “The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square,” “The Grey Knight,” ete 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net 


“A singularly appealing novel, which is written in a simple, enforced styl that carries onviction.”’—Philadelphia 
Presa. 

“The story is thoroughly readable. It is well told."—N. Y. Sun 

“The romance is fresh and sweet and wholesome as the Welsh borderland country which formes its setting; its ger 
eral atmosphere being that of purity and exalted morals.”-—-Chicago Record-Herald 


“Mrs. de la Pasture’s books are always delightful reading, and this one is no exception to the rul Vv. ¥. Herald 

“An exceptionally moving and plausible story.”—Boston Tranacript 

“The strongest and, on the whole, most pleasing of Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s stories Full of sympathet 
studies of human nature. The author has an unusual art of actualizing her types of character and experience, and has 
made a story which is well worth while.’—The Congregationaliat 
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CROWELL’S LATEST BOOKS 








A NEW HEAVEN AND A 
NEW EARTH 


By CHAS. BRODIE PATTERSON 
Author of “The Will to Be Well,” etc. 


A succinct survey of New Thought forces and 
principles. 


$1.25 net. 


PUNISHMENT AND RE- 
FORMATION 


A new, enlarged edition of this 
standard work on criminology. 


By FREDERICK H. WINES 
Special Agent Eleventh U. S. Census 


By mail, $1.37 


“A book for governors, legislators and judges to 
ponder over.”-—Detroit Free Press. 


$1.75 net. By mail, $1.90 


CROWELL’S SHORTER 
FRENCH TEXTS 


A series of school texts, edited 
By J. E. MANSION 


New Volumes. 

La Belle au Bois Dormant, par Emma Fisuer. 

Deux Comedies enfantines, par MarTHILDE 
REICHENBACH. 

Waterloo, par Victor Huco. 

Croisilles, par ALFRED DE Musser. 

Le Chateau de la Vie, par E. LAsoutaye. 

Mon Etoile, par Scripe. 

Les petites Ignorances de la Conversation, par 
Cu. Rozan. 

Anecdotes sur Napoleon, par Marco pe Sr. 
HILAIRE. 

Quatre Contes des Mille et une Nuits. 
by R. pE BLANCHAUD. 

Contes du Petit Chateau, par Jean Mace. 

La Farce de Paquin fils. [By L. LarLavorx. 


Cloth, 25c. net, each 


Edited 


FAITH AND HEALTH 


By CHAS. REYNOLDS BROWN 
Author of “The Young Man’s Affairs,” etc. 


A discussion of the curative side of spiritual life. 


$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR 
IN THE NEW AGE 
By ALBERT JOSIAH LYMAN 


Author of “Preaching in the New Age.” 


A technical study of the modern pulpit. 


$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


DO IT TO A FINISH 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
Editor of “Success.” 


Cloth or boards, 30c. net. Paper, 10c. net 


FIRST FOLIO 
SHAKESPEARE 


“Indispensable to Students.’ 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
H. A. CLARKE 


All Comedies and Tragedies now ready. 


Just Published. 


PERICLES 
CYMBELINE 
TROYLUS AND CRESSIDA 
Pocket size, cloth - 75c. each 
Limp leather - $1.00 each 


In Press CHINA AND THE FAR EAST 


A symposium by the foremost authorities. 


Edited by GEO. H. BLAKESLEE of 


Clark Universit 
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Important New Macmillan Books ~ 


RELIGION 


Studies in Religion and Theology 


By ANDREW M. FAIRBAIRN, Author of “The Philosophy of the Christian Religion.” Dr. Fairbairn’s new book 
is an important study of the Church in the First Century and in the Nineteenth, of the Church in its original 
idea, and of John and Paul as material of which the early Church was made. Ready neat week 


The Religion of the Chinese 


By J. J. M. DE GROOT, Ph.D., Professor of Ethnography in the University of Leyden, Holland. A new volume 
in the series of Hartford-Lamson Lectures on World-religions inaugurated by Dr. Frank B. Jevons’s “Introduction 
to the Study of Comparative Religion.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail $1.35 


Religion in the Making 


By SAMUEL G. SMITH, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D., Head Professor of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology in 
the University of Minnesota. A Study in Biblical Sociology. The author has had long experience as a teacher 
of the Bible, and some years ago became impressed with its value as a source of sociological material, as well as 
with the usefulness of sociology as an instrument of Biblical interpretation. For four years he has given a 
course in the joint study to university classes, following the lines of this book. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail $1.35 


The Religion of Eastern Asia 


By HORACE G. UNDERWOOD, D.D. The book shows clearly the fundamental principles of the faith of China, 
Japan and Korea, illuminating the life of those Oriental people. Ready nezt week 


The Ethics of Jesus 


By HENRY C, KING, D.D., LL.D., President of Oberlin College, Author of “Rational Living,” etc. The Noble 
Lectures delivered at Harvard University, published as one of the “New Testament Handbooks” edited by Dr. 
Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago. Ready February 9 


LITERATURE 


Essays on Modern Novelists 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, M.A. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Yale), Professor of English Literature at Yale, formerly 
Instructor in English at Harvard. From the list of subjects of these essays (DeMorgan, Hardy, Howells, Bjorn- 
son, Mark Twain, Sienkiewicz, Sudermann, Ollivant, Stevenson, Mrs. Ward, Kipling, “Lorna Doone”) one may see 
how wide a review of modern writers of fiction is offered in this uncommonly interesting book. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail $1.60 


A Group of English Essayists of the Early Nineteenth Century 


By C. T. WINCHESTER, Professor of English Literature. Wesleyan University. An attractive informal dis- 
cussion of the half-a-dozen men—Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, Wilson, and Leigh Hunt—who, more com- 
pletely than any others, made the nineteenth century aware of the intimate, self-revealing charm of the essay as 
a form of literary art. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail $1.60 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL EFFORT 


The Promise of American Life By Herbert Croly 


Beginning with the acknowledgment that American democracy is disappointing expectations, the author discusses 
its original promise, the difficulties which have retarded its fulfilment, and the measures needed to protect true 
liberty and produce economic justice. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid $2.14 
Pres, J. G. ScHURMAN, of Cornell University, writes: “I have found the book exceedingly stimulating. ... A 
serious and weighty contribution to contemporary American politics.” 


Miss Mary Conyngton’s How to Help 


A Manual of Practical Charity. Its author, now with the Department of Commerce and Labor, writes from long 
personal experience. Her book has none of the coldness sometimes attributed to scientific charity. Good sense 
and practicality fill the book with interest for those busy people who wish to deal wisely as well as generously 
with those who appeal for aid Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.63 





TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


- ° DISCOVERIES AND 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya ADVENTURES. IN TIBET 
“A well-told story of startling experiences, exciting adventures, and wonderfu' achievements .. . of a courage- 
ous persistent man and a born explorer."—New York Timea. 


In two octavo volumes, with 388 illustrations, including eight 
colored plates. Cloth, gilt topa, $7.50 net (carriage ertra) 


PLANETARY HISTORY 


The Evolution of Worlds By Percival Lowell, LL.D. 


Author of “Mare and ite Canals,” “Mars as the Abode of Life,” ete. Director of the Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona; non-resident Profesgor of Astromony Mass. Institute of Technology. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net, postpaid $2.72 


\ book of the broadest interest . the boldest survey of the fate of worlds from the latest findings of science 
that has been stated in print.”-—Boston Herald 
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The Week. 


1910. 





President Taft is reported by the 
Washington correspondents to be “smil- 
ing broadly” over the promises of (on- 
gressmen to be good and pass the bills 
which he regards as the articles of a 
standing or falling Administration. This 
is natural, but is it wise? Should the 
smile be anything more than partial— 
say, on one side of the mouth and man- 
tling only one cheek—so long as w2 are 
still in the region of pledges and have 
not yet got to performance? There is 
such a thing as the strategic use of 
smiles. Distributed too easily and em- 
ployed too early, they lose something ot 
their due effect. Even a laughing 1 hil- 
osopher is bound to display at times a 
certain reserve and economy in his hi- 
larity. We do not pretend to be expert 
in these matters, but we should say 
that, in the actual situation, a judicious 
mixture of frowns with his smiles would 
well grace the President. He should not 
give the full rewards of victory to those 
who are just buckling on their armor. 
If the Republicans in Congress are al- 
ready enjoying the full breadth of the 
Executive smile, what guerdon is there 
left for them to fight for? Besides, he 
smiles best who smiles last. 





There is something a trifle comic in 
the consternation over President Taft's 
reported announcement of his purpose 
to direct the Department of Justice to 
proceed against all oppressive Trusts 
and illegal combinations. This is re- 
ceived in some quarters as if it were a 
startling new departure. Certain peo- 
ple are talking as if there had not been 
the slightest warrant for expecting that 
Mr. Taft would try to enforce the law 
against agreements in restraint of trade. 
In actual fact, of course, he has again 
and again announced his determina- 
tion to do that very thing. In speeches 
both before and since his election, as 
also in messages to Congress, he has 
made his position plain. In his recent 
message on the Anti-Trust act, for ex- 
ample, he explicitly stated that the judi- 
cial interpretations of the law show 
that it “applies to many combinations 


in actual operation, rendering ther un- 
lawful and subject to indictment and 
restraint.” And a little further on he 
added: “It is the duty and purpose of 
the Executive to direct an invesiiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice 

into all the industrial compa- 
nies with respect to which there is 
that 
. are conducting business in 


reasonable ground for suspicion 
they 
violation of the Anti-Trust law.” Words 
could hardly be more precise, or more 
clearly express the intent of the Admin- 
istration. 


It will be a popular thing for the Gov- 
ernment to proceed with a prosecution 
of the Beef Trust, as it 
that the Department of Justice proposes 


is announced 


to do, but that, of course, is no reason 
for undertaking it. The question is sim- 
ply one of enforcing the criminal law. 
It may be true, or it may not be true, 
that the packers are partly responsible 
for the high prices of meat products, 
about which the whole country is com- 
plaining. That, however, is only inci- 
dental. The real point to be determin- 
ed is whether the packing companies 
have violated the Sherman Act; whe- 
ther they have combined to suppress 
competition, restrain trade, and ob- 
struct the free flow of interstate com- 
merce. If they have, they are liable to 
prosecution and punishment. The de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court furnish 
ample grounds for moving against them. 
They may deny that they have any in- 
tent to create a monopoly, but if the 
natural effect of their acts is such as to 
admit of and produce a monopoly, that 
is all the law needs to know. Moreover, 
the judges have shown that it is rossi- 
ble to brush aside the devices—the hold- 
ing company, for example—by whicn an 
illegal combination seeks to mask it- 
self. 





Secretary Ballinger’s address at Wil- 
liams College on Saturday was sound in 
doctrine, even if unnecessarily violent in 
language. It is late in the day to attack 
furiously the muck-rakers and the pen- 
ny-a-liners. They have become a part of 
the whole situation with which a public 
man has to deal, and he must accept 
them with as much philosophy as he 


can muster. It certainly will not do to 
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denounce as muck-rakers the very '.ews- 
papers and magazines which, when they 
were on your side, and promoted sour 
political fortunes and those of your par- 
ty, you lauded to the skies. Mr. Ballinger 
dwelt none too strongly upon the need 
of strict legal warrant for every act of 
executive officers. If they assume that 
they have any higher commission than 
their oath of office, or any authority 
greater than that conferred upon them 
by law, they throw our whole system 
into confusion. It is well for the Secre 


tary and the President to press upon 
Congress the urgent need of reguiating 
by statute the work of caring for the 
national domain. None of these tiings, 
however, goes to the merits of the charges 
against Secretary Ballinger which Con 
gress is about to investigate. 'hes° re- 


late less to the written law than the un 


written intent, to the spirit in which 
the statutes are administered, to the 
possibility of private interest getting 


the upper hand of a public officer. Men 
of all parties must hope that nothing 
will be brought out to smirch a member 
of the Cabinet. 


There has been hurled into the camp 
of the 
enough to be called a bombshell and is 


Pinchotites what is not strong 
somewhat tvo strong to be called a de- 
murrer. The head of the Federal Wea- 
ther Bureau has taken sharp issue with 
the prevalent ideas concerning the in- 
fluence of forests upon rainfall. Profes- 
sor Moore maintains that rainfall af- 
fects the forests, but that forests have 
nothing to do with the rainfall; that 
spring floods come more often from the 
forest than from the open; that erosion 
is not so bad as we imagine it to be and 
that in any case floods are no more fre- 
quent now than they used to be. Profes- 
sor Moore’s views do no great damage 
to the cause of conservation, since there 
are other potent reasons for saving our 
forests than the need of regulating our 
rainfall. It is different -with the hun- 
dreds of books of travel that take par- 
ticular pains in pointing out how bare 
hillsides go hand 
guishing agriculture and a degraded 


in hand with lan- 
peasantry. The question is one that has 
Mr. 


Moore’s challenge may help to bring it 


long been in controversy, and 


toward definitive settlement. 
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The preliminary report of the Nation: | 
al Waterways Commission follows with- 
in less than a month upon the report of 
a British royal commission on internal 
waterways, which, after the thorough 
manner of British royal commissions, 
had been studying the subject for near- 
ly four years. The problem in this coun- 
try and in England, allowing for the 
great difference in area under consid- 
eration, is largely the same. In this 
country and in England, the rapid de- 
velopment of the railway, following 
upon an era of canal building, reiegat- 
ed internal water-borne traffic toa state 
of obsolescence. In both countries the 
movement is primarily a protest against 
what is felt to be the exactions uf the 
railways. Yet from the year 188 to 
1906 the percentage of total traffic with- 
in New York State carried by the Erie 
Canal has declined from 18 per cent. to 
3 per cent., and absolutely from 4,600,- 
000 tons to 2,385,000 tons. But in spite 
of the task involved in restoring the 


canals and rivers from their fallen 


estate, our own commission and the 
British commission are agreed that the 
thing is more than worth trying —the 
British a good deal more positively tuan 
our own, it must be confessed. But both 
commissions agree on the all-important 
point that the improvement of internal 
navigation must be taken up as an en- 
terprise that recommends itself, and not 
as a mere club for the railways. “The 


tundamental criterion,” says our own 
commission, “should be whether a rail- 
way or a waterway, when constructed 
or improved, will be a profitable invest- 


ment.” 


Attorney-General Wickersham’'s decli- 
sion that the income from United States 
bonds, when forming a part of the in- 
come of a corporation, can be taxed un- 
der the Corporation Tax law, is of ex- 
traordinary interest. In one respect, in- 
deed, it is not overdoing the matter to 
call it startling. For the exemption 
from taxation which attaches to the 
bonds is not merely a matter of under 
standing, nor even merely of law; but 
it is written upon the face of the 
bonds in the strongest and most inclu 
sive language possible. “The principal 
and interest’—so runs the inscription 
—‘are exempt from the payment ot 
all tares and dutics of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any 
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form by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority.” Accordingly, the At- 
torney-General cannot take refuge un- 
der a distinction between taxing the 
bonds and taxing the income from the 
bonds, for even the metaphysical refine- 
ments of our Constitutional law would 
hardly attempt to conjure into tangible 
being a difference between the interest 
paid on the bonds and the income deriv- 
ed from them. His view can only be 
that to tax the income from the ponds 
as part of the corporation's total in- 
come is a different thing from taxing 
the income from the bonds as such; but 
what the Supreme Court will do with 
this distinction does not seem very diffi- 
cult to predict. 





The Attorney-General, it 1s safe to 
say, was driven into this position by 
the desire to avoid the Constitutional 
prohibition of a Federal direct tax, oth- 
er than one which is apportioned among 


the several States in proportion to pop-. 


ulation. Authorities in the Treasury 
Department are quoted as saying that if 
any part of the income of corporations 
were exempted, the tax would cease to 
be legally an excise tax and would take 
on the character of a direct tax. What- 
ever be the ultimate metaphysics of 
this view, there are two morals that the 
whole incident evidently carries in re- 
gard to the proposed amending of the 
Constitution so as to give the United 
States power to levy income taxes. In 
the first place, Gov. Hughes was ertire- 
ly right in saying that, if the amend- 
ment as submitted to the Legislatures 
really does in law carry the right to tax 
income from State and municipal oonds, 
we cannot be sure that right would 
never be exercised; for here is the At- 
torney-General of the United States pro- 
posing to tax what at least nine men 
in ten would say were bond incomes ex- 
plicitly declared exempt by the United 
States itself. The second moral is even 
more important: that it is the clear 
duty of the present Congress to pass a 
new Constitutional amendment, giving 
the Federal Government power to levy 
income taxes, but free from the objec- 
tion raised by Gov. Hughes. Such an 
amendment, if quickly put through Con- 
gress—and the practical unanimity of 
Congress last year makes debate on the 
principle superfluous—would have an 
excellent chance of being approved by 
three-fourths of the State Legislacures. 
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Not to avail of that chance is to throw 


the gravest doubt on the sincerity of 
Congress, and even of the Administra- 
tion, in the whole matter. 





The benefits that may accrue to the 
country from the establishment of the 
conference of Governors as a recognized 
institution cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. It has unquestionably been one 
of the elements of weakness, and some- 
times of serious danger or difficulty, in 
our system, that an assemblage of States. 
whose interests are so inextricably 
bound together, administer affairs of 
common importance upon lines inde- 
pendently chosen by each. It is by no. 
means only owing to the inefficiency 
of State governments, but also to the 
impossibility of securing harmonious 
action among them, that the demand 
for increased centralization of power 
has been growing so strong in the past 
two decades. All good Americans, there- 
fore, will hope that the conference of 
Governors may prove efficient. In his 
address at the conference last week, 
Gov. Hughes helped to crystallize sen- 
timent on the subject by making a 
classification of the ways in which these 
conferences can be made useful. The 
three main subjects for their consider- 
ation, as he said, are uniform laws, 
State comity, and the systematic util- 
ization by the States of one another's ex- 
perience. Under each head matters are 
comprised of the first importance. 





There is a group of subjects, however, 
of the first importance which cannot be 
classified exactly under any one of 
these heads, although partaking of all 
three. We refer to questions of taxa- 
tion, incorporation, and industrial reg- 
ulation. It is not to be expected, or 
even desired, that legislation on these 
subjects should be made strictly uni- 
form in all the States, but there may 
well be a recognition by the separate 
States of the interests of the country as 
a whole in the admission of certain 
principles or limitations. In matters 
of taxation, one of the great difficulties 
with which every State has to contend 
is the danger that, either by the enact- 
ment of a proposed new law or by the 
more efficient enforcement of an ecxist- 
ing one, capital may be driven else- 
where. The same thing is true ot in- 
corporation laws; the disgraceful his- 
tory of New Jersey in this regard could 
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not have been written if there had been 
an organized interstate opinion, such 
as the conference of Governors may be 
expected to provide, to pass judgment 
on her conduct. In the matter of child 
labor, employers’ liability, and the like, 
similar considerations apply. 











While the Illinois Legislature is al- 
most split in two on the subject of 
primary legislation, the Chicago Tribune 
has made a pol] of State editors and 
finds that among sixty-odd newspapers 
five out of six are sharply in favor of 
a new primary law; this despite the 
State’s discouraging experience with 
three earlier primary laws, passed and 
invalidated by the courts since 1905. 
If the direct primary is a delusion, the 
people of Illinois seem badly set in their 
aberrations. They have had five years 
to think the question over. They have 
had the opportunity to profit by the 
“failure” of the direct primary system 
in Oregon and Wisconsin. Yet, strange- 
ly enough, they have persisted, against 
court decisions.and the politicians’ wiles, 
in urging on their representatives to 
the enactment of a primary measure 
that shall stand the test of the courts 
and give the system a fair trial. If the 
politicians at Springfield are lukewarm 
in a cause which the people of the State 
have so much at heart, it only raises the 
presumption that a primary law may 
turn out a bad affair for the politicians 
but a good thing for the people. 


There is much to be said in tavor of 
the recommendation made by a special 
committee of the New York State Bar 
Association in reference to the plea of 
insanity in criminal cases. They rec- 
ommend that instead of the present pro- 
vision of the Penal Code relating to the 
subject. there be submitted the follow- 
ing: 

Insanity or other mental deficiency shall 
no longer be a defence against a charge 
of crime; nor shall it prevent a trial of 
the accused, unless his mental condition is 
such as to satisfy the court upon its own 
inquiry that he is unable, by reason there- 
of, to make proper preparation for his de- 
fence. 
in cases in which the accused man has 
a real plea of insanity, it would remain 
for that to be treated separately, after 
the jury had decided as to the commis- 
sion of the crime itself. Of course, the 
chief purpose served by such a change 


would be the avoidance of the prepos- 
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terous abuses to which the exploitation 
of the plea of insanity has given rise. 
Yet it may well be doubted whether 
this simple and sweeping remedy is not 
open to objections quite as serious as 
those which lie against our present 
methods, though of an altogether dif- 
ferent nature. The mere getting of the 
individual criminal! out of the way, whe- 
ther by execution or confinement, is not 
the most important purpose of the penal 
system, any more than is his reforma- 
tion; the impression made by the ad- 
ministration of the law upon the minds 
of all men is the great agent for tha pre- 
vention of crime, which is the chief 
end to be served. And this impression 
cannot be made without preserving the 
instinctive association between law and 
fundamental justice. In real cases of 
insanity, to convict the accused of ciime 
would be to do a fundamental injristice. 
But some radical cure of the abuse of 
long 


the insanity plea has certainly 


been called for 


The fight for control within the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New York, 
has resulted in the election of an anti- 
Stetson and pro-Eddy board of trustees. 
Thus Mrs. Stetson’s recent excommuni 
cation is confirmed by the members ot 
her own church and the history of Chris 
tian Science once more repeats itself, It 
1s pointed out by the chroniclers ol 
Eddy’s life that the founder ot 


Christian Science has, by temperament 


Mrs. 


or policy, failed to keep within the fold 
her earliest disciples and her most 
prominent followers. One after anoth- 
er the men and women who have heiped 
to build up Mrs. Eddy’s church and for- 
tunes have either fallen away or been 
driven away. Christian Science is a 
marvellously centralized system, with 
its sole seat of authority in Mrs. Fddy 
acting through the directors of the 
First Church in Boston. Unusual prom- 
inence for a Christian Scientist is a 
quality apt to invite the thunderbolt. In 
Mrs. Stetson’s case it is the fact that 
she introduced Christian Science in 
New York and that she built up the for- 
tunes of the First Church here. She has 
been in Mrs. Eddy’s service for nearly 
thirty years, but her ambitions, whe- 
ther real or alleged, have been her 
downfall. Whether the absolutist sys- 
tem within Christian Science will sur- 
vive its founder {s quite a different 


matter. 


~_ 
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Everybody must hope that the exclu- 
sion in the President's proclamation of 
Germany and France from the list of 
nations with whom we are to live in 
tariff peace is but temporary. Negotia- 
tions with those two countries are stil! 
under way, and an agreement may be 
reached, Such a contest may be as dis- 
astrous as one with ships and guns 


'France and Switzerland engaged in a 


tariff war some years ago, with the re 
sult that each combatant soon found 
that he was hurting himself more than 
the other, and the mortified statesmen 
of both lands had to call a truce. No- 
thing but similar consequences couid 
be expected if the United States and 
Germany, or France, were to begin hur!- 
ing maximum tariffs at each other, like 
A spirit of 
reasonable concession on either side is 
all that is needed to bring about a good 
And the authorities in 
well bear in mind 
tariff has al- 


so many explosive shells. 


understanding. 
Washington might 


that the Payne-Aldrich 


ready incurred a sufficient amount otf 
odium without dislocating our conimer- 
cial relations with two great tracing 
nations. 

The appearance of a Cardinal of the 


Roman Catholic Church as a defendant 
in court is an event rare enough to at- 
tract attention outside of France, where 
the incident is part of the “‘school war” 
now going on between the Church and 


the radical elements His Eminence 


the Cardinal-Archbishop of Rheims, 
against whom the Public School Teach- 
ers’ Association is now reported to have 
brought suit, has been the most prom- 
inent figure in the attack on the “neu- 
tral” schools. The precise nature of the 
suit is not stated, but it is said to be 
based on the open letter issued some 
time ago by the French bishops, in 
which Catholic parents were called upon 
to unite for defence against the corrupt- 
ing influences threatening their children 
in the “Godless” schools. At the same 
time,a number of text-books in general 
use in the schools were placed on the 
Index. Fighting the government schools 
through parents’ associations !s the plan 
which the Clericals mainly depend upon. 
The argument is that Catholic parents 
are entitled to have their children im- 
mune from atheistic influences. In prac- 
tice, however, it is the bishops behind 
the parents’ associations that carry on 


the campaign. 
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ascribing the present high cost of nec- 


'tfons by speculators; 


Abundant evidence exists that the} 
people are stirred to an unusual de- 
gree by the pressure of high prices for 
necessaries of life. Not to mention the 
curious incident of “Consumers | 
Leagues” to abstain from certain high 
priced foods, it will be recalled that 


President Taft, in his recent message to 
Congress, referred to the general prob 
lem as the most serious drawback to the 
prosperity of the day. Bills have been 
introduced in Congress for commissions 
to inquire into its cause and meaning; 
State legislatures are moving independ- 
The De- 


Agriculture has intimated 


ently in the same direction. 


partment of 
its purpose to have an investigation on 
its own account. Still more recently, 
high cost of living, as a practical prob- 
lem with a practical bearing on the in- 
vestment has taken a prom- 
inent place in Wall Street controversy. 


We favor Congressional! in- 


markets, 


heartily 
vestigation. It is highly desirable that 
correct information should be officially 
obtained, and a government commission 
of inquiry 
ideal board 
constituted 


it. The 
inquiry would be 
like the British Royal Commissions, 
which have from time to time been 
designated by Parliament, and in which 


of obtaining 


of 


eminent experts, not members of Par- 
liament, have participated. This, unfor- 
tunately, is not the way of Congress, 
whose commissions, made up wholly of 
Congressmen, too often have a habit 
o* trying to bolster up by evidence some 
preconceived notions of their own. Nev- 
ertheless, the scope and power of Con- 
gressional inquiry is very wide, and 
there are cases like the Senate inquiry 
of 1892 into Wages, Prices, and Cost of 
Living, which began with a brief to free 
tariff from responsibil- 
ity, under the mas- 
terful of D. 


Wright, In producing an economic docu- 


the protective 


but which ended, 
management Carroll 
ment of the highest value. 


We should suppose that a commission 


on the cost of living, named at the 
present juncture, would address itself 
more largely to individual testimony 


than did the Inquiry of 1892. If such 
testimony could be kept down (and the 
task should be easy) to something less 
than the monumental proportions of the 
Industrial Commission's cross-examina- 
tions, it would provide some very much 


People at large are 


needed information 


essaries in this country to one or all 
of seven separate causes: the world’s 
inereasing gold production; exhaustion 
or partial exhaustion of natural re- 
the exactions of the Trusts; 
forestalling opera- 
habitual extrava- 


sources; 


protective tariffs; 


'gance by the community as a whole; 


provides the surest means | 


and, finally, the demands of labor. 


We shall not enter upon a discussion 
of the quantitative theory of money. 
The world-wide 
1897, has undoubtedly 
great increase in the world’s gold pro- 
duction. The world produced $23+,000,- 
000 gold in 1896, and, by the Enginzer- 
ing and Mining Journal's estimate, 
$457,000,000 in 1909; the London Eco- 
nomist's “index number” of prices of 47 
commodities rose from 1,850 at the end 
of 1897 to 2,390 at the opening of the 
present year, and it got up to 2,6U1 in 
the middle of 1907. This, to a good 
many people, establishes a conciusive 
post hoc argument. It might, no doubt, 
be suggested that the reasoning did not 
fit so conclusively to the decade pre- 
ceding 1897, in which the world’s an- 
nual gold output more than doubled, 
and in which, nevertheless, a prolonged 
and general decline in commodity prices 
occurred. Bankers, will be 
apt to make the point that the total an- 
nual gold output has of late been ex- 
ceptionally large, that new gold goes 
into bank reserves, and that the higher 
bank reserves mount up, the more easy 
and confident are the banks in prcvid- 
ing credit. Now, many typical events 
of the decade past—not only the mer- 
chant’s capacity tor buying large sup- 
plies on borrowed money, but the pro- 
moter’s facilities for organizing ‘I'rusts, 
the power of those Trusts to dictate 
“stand-pat” prices, the courage and te- 
nacity of speculators, and even the ex- 
travagance ot individuals—are at ieast 
in part a result of abundant credit. 


rise in prices, 


accompanied 


however, 


Exhaustion of natural resources ac- 
counts for something; it explains, for 
instance, much of the rise in price of 
lumber. But it does not explain the 
rise in price of iron or copper, where 
production has assumed unheard-of pro- 
portions in the period, or the rise in 
price of wheat, of which the world’s 
crop, last year, was larger by 25 per 
cent, than the largest crop up to 1898. 
Arbitrary prices, fixed and maintained 
by combinations of capital, undoubtedly 


since. 


play their part. No one familiar with 
trade in the high-price era of 1907 is 
likely to deny that copper, tin, and 
| lead were held at exorbitant prices by 
the Trusts controlling the markets for 
such commodities. Combinations of man- 
ufacturers have been accused of fixing 
abnormally high prices for meat and 
milk. 

When, furthermore, an association of 
cotton planters, backed by bankers, pub- 
licly announces, as was done in 1905, 
fifteen cents a pound as the minimum 
price at which members of the associa- 
tion are expected to sell their product, 
we have at least the machinery of a 
Cotton-Growers’ Trust. This very sea- 
son has presented the spectacle of both 
cotton and wheat held up in price by 
operations of speculators, based largely 
on the farmer's slowness to sell. 

As for protective tariffs, it is quite 
possible that they may not be a funda- 
mental cause—they were quite as high 
in 1898, when nobody grumbled at the 
cost of living. But the most convinced 
protectionist must admit, if he is hon- 
est in his reasoning, that on some arti- 
cles high duties cruelly aggravate the 
general pressure of cost of living, and 
that in virtually all articles they raise 
the bars against possible relief, through 
foreign markets, from arbitrary exac- 
tions of domestic Trusts and speculators. 
In the matter of wages, it is true that 
the Bureau of Labor figured out, even 
in 1907, an increase of 28% per cent. in 
average wages of skilled laborers as 
compared with 1900. But the same gov- 
ernment report also intimated that the 
rise in wages was as much a conse- 
quence as a cause of higher prices. 

We do not propose to indicate here 
which of these various influences is the 
most important, or how any one of them 
can be restrained in its operation. It is 
altogether doubtful if a Congressional 
commission could devise a comprehen- 
sive remedy. But the value of determin- 
ing, with some approach to authority, 
the precise truth in regard to all the 
factors going to make up the present 
high scale of prices, is that unintelli- 
gent and possibly dangerous public de- 
mands for legislative action may be 
averted. 


THE LESSON OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

In the autumn of 1908 Mayor Taylor 
of San Francisco appointed a commit- 
tee of citizens to investigate the causes 
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of municipal corruption in that city un- 
der the Ruef-Schmitz régime. The com- 


mittee submitted its report on De- 


cember 31 last, and the report was 
shortly afterwards published. Its find- 
ings are of interest in every State and 
city in the country. While without a 
trace of violent or irresponsible denun- 
ciation, this report, signed by every one 
of the seven citizens appointed to serve 
on it, does not hesitate either to char- 
acterize the general situation or to state 
positive conclusions as to particular 
points of controversy. Among these it 
is especially interesting to note the 
matter of Mr. Spreckels’s share in the 
promotion of the prosecutions; the com- 
mittee’s conclusion being unequivocally 
to the effect that his participation was 
entirely legitimate, and that the ruin 
or embarrassment of the United Rail- 
roads was no part of the object of the 
men who contributed funds to aid the 
prosecution. Equally unquestioning is 
the approval given to Mr. Heney’s mag- 
nificent work in hunting down the ras- 
cals; a judgment to which all the more 
weight will attach because the commit- 
tee frankly admit that in the campzign 
of last fall some of Mr. Heney’s 
speeches “lent color to the claim that 
he was attempting to try the accused 
man at the bar of public opinion rather 
than in the courts of justice.” They add 
that “the bulk of well-intentioned citi- 
zens understood the strain to which the 
three years of most bitter and arduous 
courtroom service, coupled with the 
shock of his shooting, has subjected 
him, and judged in their true light his 
statements made in the heat of the 
campaign”; and they express “the high- 
est appreciation of Mr. Heney’s splen- 
did services and of the results accom- 
plished, not only in unmasking the real 
forces behind the corruption in San 
Francisco, but in overthrowing the Ruef- 
Schmitz administration.” 

Into the particular forms in which 
the corruption at San Francisco was 
embodied, and which are set forth in the 
report, we cannot enter here. What con- 
cerns us all is the degradation which 
a régime of bribery brings upon the 
whole body of the community. How per- 
vasive this was a few citations Irom 
the report may serve to show. One of 
the most startling evidences of this con- 
dition of things is furnished by the his- 
tory of the third election of Schmitz, in 
1905. The corruption of his rule had 


= 
been so unmistakably indicated, both by 


Mr. Heney’s charges and by the attacks 
made upon it in the Evening Bulictin, 
that he lost a great deal of his support 
in the ranks of the labor men them- 
selves, whose candidate he was; but, in- 
credible as it may seem, he then, for 
the first time, received “a very consid- 
erable plurality” in the portion of the 
city where the more prosperous mer- 
chants and capitalists lived. “It was for 
a time suspected by many,” says the re- 
port, “that the 
Schmitz in the wealthy quarter of the 


sinister strength of 


town was due to tampering with the 
voting machine. It could not be be- 
lieved that the financial leaders, the 
bank managers, the great merchunts, 
and the more pecuniarily successful of 
the professional classes were in sympa- 
thy with an administration pledged to 
an extreme labor platform and about 
which the odor of corruption was al- 
ready discernible.” 
made by the Oliver grand jury the fol- 


But the exposures 


lowing year placed beyond doubt the 
fact that Schmitz’s strength lay largely 
in the interest of many “best citizens’ 
in the perpetuation of the reign of cor- 
ruption. 

Two more instances must suffice. One 
relates to the bribery of Ruef and the 
Supervisors by a corporation desiring a 
privilege that was in itself utterly un- 
justifiable—a case in which there was 


no possibility of pleading defence 


against blackmail as an extenuation of 
the crime of bribery. In this case— 


The attorney who reported the necessity 
for bribery was a former judge of the Su- 
perior Court and the then president of the 
San Francisco Bar Association, a man of 
ability, good social and professional stand- 
ing, and attractive personality. Although 
it was made public that he had neither 
disclosed the crime to the district attorney 
nor withdrawn from the investment, nor 
given up his attorneyship or his director- 
ship in the Parkside Company, he did not 
resign his presidency of the association. 


The other tells of the condition of the 
Police Department under a régiine of 
corruption: 


The total number of crimes for which 
indictments were found by the Oliver grand 
jury was one hundred and seventy-five, par- 
ticipated in by nearly forty persons, repre- 
senting practically every walk in life. Not 
one of them was unearthed by the Police 
Department of San Francisco, and the chief 
of police himself was indicted for perjury 
before the grand jury and for conspiring 
to prevent the detection of crime. It is 
apparent that such a department must have 
been rotten to the core. 


It is pleasant to wind up with a more 


encouraging aspect of the story. Not 
only was the highest public spirit dis- 
played by such men as Heney, Phelan, 
Spreckels, and other leaders, but also 
by men who could expect no reward 
in the way of personal fame. We 
refer particularly to the members of 
the grand jury already mentioned, of 
which B. P. Oliver was foreman. We 
cannot do better than quote what the 
committee says of their unflincning 
stand against the powers of corruption: 


The merchants of the jury knew that the 
institutions they attacked involved the men 
who controlled the transportation of their 
goods, the credits with which they pur- 
chased them, and who could deprive them 
of part of the market in which they were 
sold. Professional men realized that to of- 
fend the financial and social powers whose 
participancy in the crimes they had un- 
earthed meant loss of prestige and serious 
inroads on their clientéle. Harder to 
face, for some at least, was the severance 
of long-standing friendships, business and 
social, with the men against whom they 
ultimately found their indictments, and the 
social ostracism from certain circles, not 
only for themselves, but also for their 
wives and children. 


They knew, furthermore, that physical 
violence was among the dangers they 
invited; as a matter of fact, the dyna- 
miting of the home of the chief wit- 
ness for the prosecution, the kidnapping 
of Editor Older, the shooting of Heney, 
showed the lengths to which the desper- 
ate corruptionists were prepared to go. 
In facing all the consequences which 
the honest performance of their duty 
might entail, these men did a patriotic 
service of the highest order; and it is 
gratifying to see their names recorded, 
with fitting tribute to their devotion, in 
this permanent record of a memorable 


chapter in American civic history. 


PARLIAMENT AND “MANDATE.” 
What is the “mandate” of the people 
in a given Parliamentary election in 
Presidential 


America, is often difficult enough to de- 


England, or election in 
cide, even when the majority is very 
great. The voters are not called upon 
to say VS or no to any one question; 
and it not infrequently happens that 
no one question is so distinctly “para- 
mount” as to make unmistakable the 
popular verdict upon it. To take fa- 
millar instances out of our own his- 
tory, there is the strongest possible con- 
trast between such an event as the de- 
cisive victory of Lincoln in 1864 and 
the decisive victory of McKinley either 
in 1896 or in 1900. The defeat of Mc- 





SO 


Clellan in 1864 meant a triumphant vin- 
dication of the Lincoln Administration, 
an unequivocal mandate for the inflexi- 
ble the 
Union; it was a positive, not a negative, 


prosecution of war for the 
result. On the other hand, in 1896, when 
the silver issue was unquestionably and 
emphatically while every 
felt 


ed unmistakably upon that issue, it was 


paramount, 
one that the nation had pronounc 
open to the gravest sort of doubt whe- 
ther the Republicans could legitimately 
claim that the people had also dec'ar- 
ed their 


gramme 


assent to the positive pro 


of high protection, although 
too, had been contained in the Re- 
The 


aid of 


that 


publican platform. victory had 


been obtained by the an extra- 


ordinary revolt within the Democratic 


ranks, and the men who took part in 


were almost solidly opposed 
both 
im 


this revolt 


In 1900, 


to the high-tariff policy. 


the silver issue and the issue ol 


perialism were involved, and it was im- 
possible to say that the nation had pass- 
ed its judgment on the new issue of the 


colonial policy; it had, indeed, rejected 


Bryan the anti-imperialist, but had been 
unable to separate his anti-imperialism 


from his free-silver position and his 


other economic peculiarities. 


The situation that will confront the 


new Parliament is one in which this 


kind of doubt concerning the “mandate 


of the people will, of itself, present ex- 


difficulty, and in which, 


will be 


traordinary 


over and above this, there the 


difficulty arising from the extreme ciose- 


ness of the vote. The impression produ 


ed by the results of the earlier poll 


ings has been entirely wiped out by lat 


er developments. Even with the substan 


tial majority then in prospect, it was 


plain that the Conservatives had made 

ifficient gains to warrant the confident 
expectation that radical measures would 
the 


resorted to by victors, eith- 


the 


not be 


in regard to treatment of the 


of 


tlouse Lords or in the direction ot 


economic change; but it did seem that, 


in addition to securing the passage ol 


the Budget, the elections would be found 
to have decided two things. One was that 
the question of the right of the Lords to 
veto a supply bill would be permanently 
settled in the the other was 
that free trade was secure from serious 


of 


negative; 


attack for a number years, unless 


business conditions underwent a great 
change for the worse. Now, however, all 


the fat is in the fire again. The Liberals, 
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with the aid of the Labor men, will | 


still probably have a clear majority; 
but, with a victory like this, it wiil be 
impossible to assert with any empnasis 
that they have a plain mandate from 
the country on any one of the four great 
issues involved in the contest. For, in 
reality, the lines of policy concerning 
which the fight was waged were no less 
than four in number—reform of the 
t{ouse of Lords, free trade, a programme 
of economic legislation savoring more 
or less of Socialism, and Irish home rule. 
And 
tinct from each other in their nature, 


not only are these sharply dis- 


but, as a matter of fact, there are large 
bodies of voters who, in deciding to sup- 
port either the Government or the Op- 
position, were compelled to do great 
violence to their feelings on one o¢ an- 
This has been 


especially the case with the important 


other of these issues. 
body of Unionist free traders—men who 
would regard the abandonment of free 
trade as a national calamity, but who 
see even greater danger in the possibil- 
ities of the radical programme on the 
other three issues. Indeed, it may tairly 
be averred that the vast loss sustained 
by the Liberals this year, as compared 
with four years ago, is due, above all, 
to the fact that conservative Knglish- 
men felt at liberty to vote their senti- 
ments on free trade four years ago, but 
this time 
swallow their objections to protection, 


that they felt compelled to 
under stress of what they regard as an 
imperious necessity. 

In spite of all this, however, there is 
of 


seems safe to say will have all the force 


one result the elections which it 


of a “mandate.” The nation has shown 
beyond all question that it is not de- 
sirous of any policy of rash innovation. 
For the support of such a policy, in a 
country with the political traditions of 
England, the emphatic approval of the 
nation is an essential requisite. But the 
country has not risen to the support of 
the Lords in their assertion of the right 
of veto in a domain where it had long 
been regarded as dead, and it has not 
risen in support of the aggressive Lib- 
erals in their flaming indignation against 
the Lords. Surely there can be no vio- 
lent dealings with that problem. Even 
more impressive is the lesson of mod- 
eration in economic legislation that the 
elections teach; for not only does the 
even balance of parties tell in favor 
of old-fashioned Liberalism as compared 


with the semi-socialistic temper of 
Lloyd-George and Winston Churchill, 
but the unexpectedly crushing defeat of 
leading champions of avowed Socialism 
gives point to the moral. 

But, after all, Parliamentary govern- 
ment is not supposed to be, fundamen- 
tally, government by popular mandate. 
Upon the men who will formulate the 
policy of the country in the new Parlia- 
ment will rest a task of enormous diffi- 
culty, but oppor- 
tunity. The situation they will face is 
of the precise kind in which real powers 
of constructive statesmanship can best 
manifest themselves. Mr. Asquith—if 
he should, as in all probability he will, 
again take the helm—will not be sure 
of the support of a majority of the Com- 


also of unusual 


mons for any programme he may de- 
cide upon; but, on the other hand, he 
will not be under the compulsion of an 
apparent demand of mere numbers to 
adopt a policy that he does not in his 
heart approve. A really great leader 
might well find in such a situation an 
opportunity for appealing to what is 
soundest and truest in the political in- 
stincts of his countrymen—for seeking 
io the strength and wisdom of his pro- 
posals that support for his policy which 
he cannot look for in the sheer force of 
a brute majority. There is much talk, 
just now, of a life of only a few months 
for the coming Parliament; but it is a 
question of the statesmanship of the 
leaders, quite as much as of the mo- 
mentary state of the public mind, whe- 
ther the new Government will or will 
not be able to maintain itself and make 
a substantial and noteworthy record. 


NOVELTY AND THE NEW. 

“When a new book comes out, I read 
an old one,’’ may have been said partly 
in sarcasm, but it contains more than 
a jest, and more even than its author 
With the new we are 

It is the breath of 
our twentieth-century In it 
we live and move and have our rest- 
less being. We count that day lost 
whose futile sun has seen nothing un- 
precedented done. New forms of enter- 
tainment, new methods of eating, new 
ways of healing, new discoveries, new 
religions, prove America virgin soil. 
Columbus found our abode a new world, 
and we are bent on keeping it such. 
Yet we are not without a saving con- 
servatism that has a fashion of mant- 


probably meant. 
only too familiar. 
nostrils. 
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festing itself with unexpected force and 
timeliness. There is little in us o* the 
French pleasure in wiping the slate 
clean. We are fundamentally Northern 
and Saxon. But our conservatism seems 
a spasmodic instinct rather than a set 
tled policy, a city of refuge rather than 
a chosen camping-place. 

Nevertheless, nothing could be newer 
to most of us than something really old. 
For what we mean when we speak ot 
the new is the novel, and this, it is no 
subtle paradox to say, is more easily 
round in the past than in the present. 
Ile is very unsophisticated indeed who 
does not have an inkling of the inside 
of the latest piece of fiction he buys be 
fore he has opened it. He buys it, in 
deed, because he does know its gen- 
eral character. What he wants is fa 
miliar scenes newly drawn and inhab 
ited, or unfamiliar scenes with the old 
familiar actors. This gives him novel 
ty without strangeness; he-visits a new 
spot, but under accustomed conditions 
of language, institutions, laws. A new 
book’s very date demonstrates its mod 
ernity; in manufacture, atmosphere, 
plot, characters, style, it reeks of its 
time. Even when it deals with anoth- 
er epoch, it does so from the standpoint 
ot its own. The historical novel is a 
tour with every 


personally conducted 


obscurity explained, every offence re- 
moved. “They do but jest, poison in 
jest; no offence i’ the world.” For the 
genuinely new, we must turn to the ob 
solete. 

Sober historians made discovery of 
this pregnant truth some time ago. 
Crammed with knowledge of events an 
cient, medigwval, and modern, looking 
for new worlds to bring to book, and 
pressed by the ever-growing necessity 
tor unthreshed topics of research, the) 
bent themselves to the study of origins 
More superficial intellects would hay 
found sufficient noveity in speculations 
concerning the present conditions on 


Mars or the future developments on th 


The Nation. 


We are forced to the conclusion that the 
real sensation-monger is the innocent 
looking, dry-as-dust representative of 


modern scholarship. Our position is 
confirmed by the remembrance of the 
inevitable nine-days’ wonder that is 
aroused whenever a discovery ot the 
study is made intelligible to the den 
izens of the marketplace. Whatever it 
be, whether the baselessness of the 
cherry-tree incident, the mythical char 
acter of Adam, or the splendors ot Nip 
pur, the announcement never falls to 
make a stir similar to that which fol 
lowed the report of the circulation ot 
the blood. Such announcements, how 
ever, are rare, and thus only the highly 
educated may 


habitually breathe the 


surcharged air of scientific pursuit, 


For them, life must be one prolonged 
excitement. 

It is this lack of real novelty that 
*constitutes the essential weakness of 
“popular” learning. A university ex 


tension course, pleasantly taken in 
opera chairs under brilliant chandelhers, 
with all the comfortable accompani 
ments of syllabi, stereopticon, and re 
freshments, by its very accentuation of 
contemporary conditions precludes any 
thing like adequate appreciation of oth 
er times, other manners. We are dan- 
gerously near to finding the royal road 

-which may lead to entertainment, but 
to nothing more. Let us, howeve-, try 
for the really new: born into a time ot 
exact science, of material interest, ot 
triumph over space and force, let us 
remove ourselves to another world, a 
world of myth, of spirits, of submission 
to vague but personal Force. Here is 
no roar of trolley, no newsboy's crv, no 
storied piles. Business is business, and 
absorbing 


not finance; literature is 


work; philosophy is thought, rather 


than experiment. We are terribly im 
pressed by the limitations of such a civ- 
ilization. But suppose we stay a while, 
and day after day live with these peo 


ple, so strangely unprogressive. Could 


Earth, but the sure instinct of the bornf{ anything be more productive of novel 


investigator led the chroniclers int) the 
field whose freshness is its antiquity. 
But they have not been followed by the 
mass of mankind. Despite the impres- 
sive array of volumes dealing micro- 
scopically with the table manners otf 
our remote ancestors, the unenlighten- 
ed public blindly continues to prefer 
vaudeville to 


newspapers to. epics, 


“Everyman,” airships to Hammurabi. 


ty? Ingrained habits would prov 


worse than useless; long-standing as 
sumptions would collapse for want of 
basis; complete readjustment of view 
and activity would be necessary even 
to understand the new life gut would 
there not be in such understanding, and 
still more in participation in such con 
ditions, an education and a culture’ Is 


anything more characteristic of culture 


SL 
than a widely mobile, 


sympathetic point 


of view? 


Search of the obsolete yields 
more than novelty. Not the least of its 
results is a new comprehension of the 


modern, 


CANADIAN BOOKS OF 1909 
Ortrawa, January 15. 


The Quebec Tercentenary has been re 
sponsible for a respectable body of lit 
erature, inevitably varied in quality, but, 
on the whole, of fair merit. Dr. Arthur 
“Cradle of New France” 
(noted in the 1908 review) was rather 
in the nature of an introduction to the 
Quebec celebration, of which the after- 


Doughty's 


math remains to be recorded. One finds, 
books on th: 


1759, and on the generals who took part 


of course, famous siege of 
therein, as well as on some of the other 


notable men and events of this ancient 


Canadian town. Edward Salmon has giv 


en us a new and decidedly readable 
“Life of Wolfe (Cassell), though he 
has not added materialiy to what was 
already known of the career of the con 


queror of Quebec Beckles Willson’s 


‘Life and Letters of Wolfe” (Heine 
mann) is more ambitious, and bring 
together a good deal of material hither- 


o seattered and more or less inaccessi 
attempt to tell the 
story of the siege in verse is embodied 
Plains’ (Musson): while A. Gagnon, in 
his “Fort et Chateau St. Louis,” de 
scribes the romantic history of that once 
famous home of French and English gov- 
ernors, commenced by De Montmagny tn 
1647 and completed by h 
D'Aillebout 
larged after the 


destroved by fire in 1834. Of the old 


successor 
rebuilt by Frontenac, en- 


conquest, and finally 


uilding, with its memories of three 
sieges, and the counth succession of 
sonaries, 


vernors, generals and m 


savage chieftains and more than half 
avage coure s de hois } ‘ e met 
in its historic halls. nothing now re- 
mains but a single inscribed stone let 


into the wall of the Chateau Frontenac 
Hotel. An interesting picture of life in 
Quebec during the early years of Brit 
i furnished b |. M 


ish occupation is f 
Fairchild’s American 
Prisoner at Fort Malden and Quebec in 
th War of 1812” (Carrel); Sautai’s 
Montcalm au combat de 
Chapelot), belongs rather to the Lake 


Journal of an 


Carillon 
Champlain celebration than to that of 
Quebec; and J Macpherson's “‘S: 
Sieges and Battlefields of French Can 
ida” (Valentine) is a popular account 
of the more remarkable of the man) 
conflicts in the French colonial and In 
dian wars, based mainly on Parkman 
There is 
tirection of the Dominion Archivist, Dr 
Doughty, an official history of the Que 


bee Tercentenary, which, in both text 


now in preparation, under the 


nd illustrations, will form a magnifi- 
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cent memorial or the celebration. While | 


only indirectly a product of the Ter- 
centenary, William Wood's “Logs of the 
Conquest of Canada” (Champlain So- 
clety) is not only a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Siege of 
Quebec, but it 1s decidedly the most im- 
portant Canadian book of the year. It 
forms a companion work to Dr. Dough- 
ty's “Siege of Quebec,” that work con- 
taining the documents relating to the 
land operations by the army, and this be- 
ing devoted to the actions of the fleet. 
In a long and scholarly introduction, 
Major Wood reviews his material, gives 
an exceedingly valuable account of the 
character and relative strength of the 
British and French navies in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and brings 
out very clearly a fact which all pre- 
vious historians had neglected—that the 
conquest of Quebec was due, not sole- 
ly to the splendid generalship of Wolfe, 
nor to the bravery and capacity of the 
British troops, but to the perfect co- 
operation of the army and navy. The 
logs themselves are divided into three 
sections, those relating to the capture of 
Louisburg, those relating to the siege of 
Quebec, and those relating to the final 
operations at Montreal 

Of searcely less importance, as a con- 
tribution to Canadian history, is Sir 
Cc. P. Lueas’s “History of Canada, 1763- 
1812" (Frowde). As in his “Canadian 
War of 1812,” the author bases his work 
on original documents, and has given 
us what must be regarded as the best 
ava'lable interpretation of them. His 
book covers one of the most important 
periods in Canadian history, and throws 
new light on the causes and  conse- 
quences of the Quebec Act, the Treaty of 
1783, and the coming of the United Em- 
pire Loyalists, the administrations of 
Lord Dorchester and Sir James Craig, 
and the intricate question of the inter- 


national boundary 

\ history of quite a different type Is 
Agnes C. Laut’s “Canada, the Empire of 
the North” (Briggs) Miss Laut does 
not concern herself with the formal his- 
tory of wars and treaties, political move- 
ments, and those who stood behind 
them. Her object is rather to bring out 


the romantic side of the story of Can- 
ada: to recreate, In her own words, “the 
shadowy figures of the heroic past, to 
clothe the dead once more in flesh and 
blood, to set the puppets of the play in 
life’s great dramas again upon the stage 
of action.” As she justly says, “pictures 
of men and women, of moving throngs 
and herole episodes, stick faster in the 
mind than lists of Governors and ar- 
gumenta on treaties.” There is, it will 
probably be admitted, room for both 
kinds of history. The only vital provi 
sion is that the work should be accurate. 
Miss Laut, fortunately, possesses both 
the knowledge to write true history, and 
the ability to present it In exceptionally 
attractive form 
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The widespread interest taken by Ca-| 


nadians in their own political problems, 
as well as in those that concern their 
status in the British Empire, is reflect- 
ed in such recent works as Andrew Mac- 
Phail’s “Essays in’ Politics’ (Long- 
mans); J. P. B. Casgrain’s “Problems of 
Transportation in Canada” (Laflamme & 
Proulx); Charles Langelier’s “Souvenirs 
politiques de 1878 a 1890" (Dussault & 
Proulx); and George T. Denison’s 
“Struggle for Imperial Unity” (Macmil- 
lan). Professor MacPhail discusses, 
with the breadth of view and acute- 
ness of an impartial and singularly well- 
informed student of public affairs, such 
live Canadian questions as the fiscal pol- 
icy of the Dominion, British diplomacy 
and Canada, the naval question, prefer- 
ential trade, and inter-imperial relations. 
Mr. Casgrain’s volume of speeches is of 
timely interest, as it deals with such 
immediate problems as the national 
transcontinental railway, the Hudson 
Bay route, and the Georgian Bay Canal. 
Mr. Langelier’s reminiscences throw an 
important sidelight on the history of 
Canadian politics throughout the con- 
structive period from 1878 to 1890. Col. 
Denison’s book, while written from the 
standpoint of a strong partisan, brings 
out and presents in an interesting way 
the inner history of the Imperial Fed- 
eration movement in Canada. 

The recent death of Dr. James Han- 
nay removes one of the last members of 
the group of Canadian historians, to 
which belonged Dr. William Kingsford, 
John Charles Dent, and Sir John Bour- 
inot, and, of which Dr. George Bryce, 
Benjamin Sulte, and Sir James Le 
Moine are now the only survivors. Dr. 
Hannay’s “History of New Brunswick” 
(St. John: Bowes), appeared only a few 
weeks before his death. It fills two sub- 
stantial vclumes, and is practically a 
continuation of his “History of Acadia,” 
published some thirty years ago. That 
work dealt with the story of the part 
of the present Maritime Provinces con- 
trolled by France, up to the Treaty of 
Paris, 1763. The present history traces 
the development of the Constitution of 
New Brunswick, and the growth of its 
laws, from the foundation of the prov- 
ince down to the present time. While 
somewhat unattractive in style and 
poorly arranged, the work embodies the 
results of deep and painstaking re- 
search, and will be invaluable to the 
future historian. 

Two other important publications 
bearing on the history of the Maritime 
Provinces are Dr. E. M. Saunders’s 
“Three Premiers of Nova _ Scotia” 
(Briggs), embracing the lives of Joseph 
Howe, James W. Johnston, and _ Sir 
Charles Tupper—the latter now rank- 
ing with Lord Strathcona and Sir 
Sandford Fleming as Canada’s most em- 
inent octogenarians; and J. A. Chis- 
holm's “Speeches and Public Letters of 
Joseph Howe" (Halifax: Chronicle). 


The latter includes Howe's remarkable 
defence in the suit for libel in 1835, in 
which he held a stolid Halifax jury 
spellbound for six and one-quarter 
hours; and his speech on Reciprocity 
at the Detroit convention of 1865, where 
his eloquence brought the vast gather- 
ing of American business men to their 
feet in a body, cheering like schoolboys. 
In imaginative literature, the year’s 
record has been far from remarkable. 
It must be taken as rather indicative 
of the low ebb which we have reached 
in contemporary verse that the public 
has welcomed with a degree of enthusi- 
asm such third-rate stuff as R. W. Ser- 
vice’s “Ballads of a Chechaco.” Hiram 
L. Spencer’s “Fugitives” (Bowes), con- 
tains a number of short poems of very 
fair merit, and is further interesting as 
the work of an octogenarian, who, in his 
younger days, enjoyed the close friend- 
ship of Longfellow and Bryant. Thomas 
McInnes’s “Lonesome Bar” is made up 
of dance-hall tragedies, and other verses 
suggestive of the rough-and-ready life 
of the Klondyke. Donald A. Fraser's 
“Pebbles and Shells”; E. W. Thomson's 
“Many-Mansioned House”; W. M. Mac- 
Keracher’s “Sonnets and Other Verses,” 
and W. T. Allison’s “Amber Army,” are 
of varying merit and interest. In fiction, 
the more noteworthy Canadian books of 
the year are Wilfred Campbell’s “A 
Beautiful Rebel”; R. E. Knowles’s “The 
Attic Guest”; Charles Roberts’s “The 
Backwoodsman”; C. W. Gordon’s “The 
Foreigner”; L. M. Montgomery’s “Anne 
of Avonlea,” and Gilbert Parker's 
“Northern Lights.” L. J. B. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


A few days ago a collector pointed out 
to the Bibliophile that there were two va- 
rieties of Thackeray’s “The English Hu- 
mourists of the Eighteenth Century,” Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co., 1853. The book 
is common enough, worth a pound or two at 
the most, and it has been easy to get to- 
gether several copies for comparison. The 
result shows that there are really three dis- 
tinct editions of the book, all of which 
would have passed heretofore as first edi- 
tions. The actual first edition has the 
following title: “The | English Humourists 
| of the | Eighteenth Century. | A Series 
of Lectures. | By | W. M. Thackeray, | 
Author of ‘Esmond,’ ‘Pendennis,’ ‘Vanity 
Fair,’ &c. | London: | Smith, Elder, & Co. 
65 Cornhill. | Bombay: Smith, Taylor, & 
Co. | [rule] | 1853.” The preliminary sig- 
nature consists of four leaves made up of 
(1) a blank leaf; (2) half-title, “English 
Fiumourists” (verso blank); (3) title-page 
as above, with “The Author of this Work 
reserves to himself the right of | Transla- 
tion.” and “Bradbury and Evans, Printers, 
Whitefriars.” on verso; (4) “Contents” 
(verso blank). The text consists of pp. 1- 
322, with three leaves of advertisement, 
“Mr. Thackeray's New Fiction,” completing 
signature Y. One of the two copies seen 
has on the fly-leaf the name “Jos, Con- 
nell,”’ the date “2 March 1853,"" and a price 
“£22 per 100." This copy has been sub- 
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mitted to Smith, Elder & Co., whostate that 
it was an “advance copy made up for their 
traveller,” Mr. Connell, “when the book was 
at press for him to go arovnd and take or- 
ders in advance.” The book, they say, was 
published on June 6. This copy has no cat- 
alogue bound in at end. The second copy 
has bound in “A Catalogue of New and 
Standard Books,” dated “March, 1853,” of 
sixteen pages. The third of “Works in the 
Press” on p. 1 is “Lectures on the English 
Humourists” “In one Volume, crown S8vo,” 
but no price is given. This copy has also, 
inside of front cover, a label “Smith, Elder 
& Co. East India | & Colonial Agents | 
Cornhill, London.” 

The second edition has a different title 
Two lines “Delivered in England, Scotland, 
and the United States of America.” are 
added after the line of “A Series of Lec- 
tures.” And at the bottom, below the im- 
print are two lines, in small type, enclosed 
in square brackets “The author of this work 
reserves to himself the right of authorising 
| a translation of it.” The preliminary sig- 
nature of four leaves consists of (1) half- 
title, “English Humourists | of the | Eigh- 
teenth Century.” (verso blank); (2) title, 
as above, with imprint only on verso; (3) 
“Contents” (verso blank); and (4) “Errata” 
(verso blank). The text has the same col- 
lation, but the catalogue bound in at the end 
is dated “June 1853.” “Lectures on the 
English Humourists” is still third of 
“Works in the Press” but “price 10s. 6d.” 
and “(Just ready)” have been added, There 
are, of course, many other differences ‘in 
the catalogue. 

Both forms are bound in blue marbled, 
ribbed cloth, the back-stamp differing 
slightly. The side stamp of the first edition 
consists of a frame of lines and scroll- 
work, while that of the second is merely 
a border of two parallel lines. Although 
the text at first sight appears to be identi- 
cal, a comparison has brought to light nu- 
merous differences, such as the following: 

P. 26, line 14. First edition has “word, 
than”; second edition “word from Gold- 
smith than.” 

P, 30, lines 24 and 26. First edition has 
“evil, I don’t say a lost, spirit’; second edi- 
tion has “evil spirit.” 

P. 49, line 3. First edition, “over”; sec- 
ond edition, “over for poor Stella.” 

P. 151, lines 2-5 read in the first edi- 
tion “acquaintance. Gentlemen may speak 
of him to their wives and daughters as they 
do of certain men’s men and brilliant club 
wags, whom it is dangerous to introduce 
into society. Not that Steele.” In the sec- 
ond edition this sentence was cut out and 
line 2 is “acquaintance. Not that Stcele,” 
etc. 

P. 193, line 14. First edition, “Almanza”’; 
second edition, ‘‘Barcelona.”’ 


In these two editions there is a long 
rule at the top of each page, below the 
headline, and a short rule below the text, 
between it and the note. 

The third edition is most easily distin- 
guished by the fact that there is no rule 
at the top of the page, and the rule be- 
tween the text and the note is a long one 
extending entirely across the page. This 
third edition has half-title and title the 
Same as the second edition, but there is 
no errata leaf, the errors all being cor- 
rected A few other slight differences in 
the text have been discovered. The cata 
logue at the end is dated “June, 1853," but 
is quite different; the binding is the same 

The two points by which the genuine first 
edition can be most easily identified are, 
briefly,. these: The half-title shouid be 


one line only, not three lines; and the title 
should have twelve lines only, not sixteen. 

The Anderson Auction Company wil! hold 
a sale of important books on February 1 
and 2. Among first editions of nineteenth- 
century authors are Keats's “Endymion” 
(1818), correct earliest issue in the original 
boards; Thackeray’s “Flore et Zephyr” 
(1836), the plates cut around like those of 
the Mynderse copy. which brought $709 last 
October; and “Pickwick” (1837), “Nich- 
olas Nickleby” (1839), and “Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” (1844), in the original parts. Among 
rare Americana are Beverley’s “History of 
Virginia” (1722); Bartram’'s “Observa 
tions” (1751). uncut; Burns’s “Poems, first 
New York edition (1788); Backus’s “His 
tory of New England,” 4 vols., complet 
(1777-1804) the first edition of A Nar 
rative of the Captivity and Sufferings of 
Benjamin Gilbert” (1784), and other items 
Among association books is th: volum 
from Keats's library, with his signaturs 
and date 1820, which brought $460 at th 
McKee sale, and the volume from Shelley's 
library with his autograph, which brought 


$180 in the same sal Sporting and other 
colored-plate books, early printed books 
and bindings are other classes represented 


On February 2 and 3 the Merwin-Clayton 
Sales Company will sell the library of the 
late Col. William Lamb of Norfolk. V In 
cluded are books on the Revolution, the 
war of 1812, and the civil war. early We 


ern travels, etc. 


Correspondence. 


THE BOSTON ELECTION. 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of January 13 you 
take, not unnaturally, a somewhat gloomy 
view of the Boston charter amendments, 
the recent election seeming to have proved 
the amendments a failure. You note that, 
though party nominations were excluded 
from the ballot, party politics were as pres- 
ent as ever, the Democratic vote electing 
Mr. Fitzgerald, the Republican and ind: 
pendent vote being cast for Mr. Storrow 

The Democratic vote of Boston outnum 
bers the Republican by fully two to one 
It is made up principally of the most clan- 
nish race in Christendom, welded into a 
unit by centuries of real or fancied Anglo 
Saxon oppression. No other American city 
bas so large an Irish population or one so 
united in an offensive and defensive alliance 
against the world In the recent election 
an Irishman, born, so he said, of poor but 
honest parents, ran against an Anglo-Saxon 
who seemed the best available candidat 
notwithstanding that he was also a banker 
an aristocrat, a resident of the one ex 
clusive ward of the city, and the president 
of the Chamber of Commerce Mr. Stor 
row attacked Mr. Fitzgerald's record with 
great vigor, and to defend it was impo 
ble Perhaps the attack was too strenu 
ous, for every one knew the shortcomings 
of the Fitzgerald régime Mr. Fitzgerald 
kept away from his record, and by almost 
superhuman ingenuity persuaded his race to 
rally round him. Pat reasoned thus: 

Fitz is not what he should be, but they 
tried a year and a half to find the goods on 
him and they didn't succeed. They didn't 
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get him behind the bars. The other chap 
doesn’t know us except at election time, and 
he’s not one of us, and he's been in high 
finance, and that's worse than Fitz Re - 
sides, look at the money he squanders on 
his big ads. He can’t buy me in that way 
So, hooray for Fitz, bad as he is 





Enough crucial votes were cast on the 
Irish against Anglo-Saxon, poor 
man against rich man, petty graft against 
high finance, to determine the = election 
Those who cast such votes gave only sec- 


issues 


ondary heed to the administration for four 
years of the city government 

The president of the Democratic City 
Committee a formidable Irish political 
chieftain, joined the Storrow forces rhus 
strict party regularity, for years a per 


hicious principle in Boston municipal eles 


tions, was broken wy Mr. Storrow’'s vot 
wa extraordinarily large If 7) more 
votes, in a total vote above 95.000, could 
have been swung over, all the philosophical 
deductions regarding tl campaign would 
have been radically different In such an 
event there would ha been a superb vi 
tory over almost impossible o icles Not 
only did the independent § fe hav 
overco with a rich ma for I ind 
lat h Irish pr ! and tl habit of 
oting tl Democratic tick th had 
ilso to overcome the strictly Republican 
o This stood behind the present Mayor 
whose virtues in office had exe ded his d 
and who appealed with all his might 
o Republican loyalty He received only 
1.S1¢ ( r | than 2 per of tl 
total ve i rh show I x 
Which the voters did their own thinking 
And this small remnant of the Republican 
vote was alone sufficient to turn victory tn 


to defeat But for the wounded vanity of 
the present Mayor, which led him to become 
independent and Republi- 


can vote would have elected Mr. Storrow, 


a candidate, the 


in spite of all the other obstacles 

Except for the return to office of Mr 
Fitzgerald, the election was a signal suc- 
cess The chairman of the present excel 
lent school committee was elected by 13.- 
wo votes over as extreme and almost as 
well known an Irish-Democratic candidat« 
as Fitzgerald himself. Seven of the reform 
candidates for the new council, out of a 
possible nine, were also elected, showing 
that, where the prejudice of the voters wa 
not actively aroused, they tended to choos: 
the best, party labels being absent 

It should be added that the school « 


ittee and City Council campaigns wer: 


waged without rancor, and without person 


al charges of wrongdoing by the candidates 


igainst the opponents. This permitted tin- 
lependent voting on the part of the Irish to 
le an act of disloyalty than in the 
ase of the hard-pressed “Fitz.” 
ONE OF THE FRAMERS OF THI 


CHARTER AMENDM 


BISHOPS AND CARDINALS 
we Eprror or THe Nati 
Sir Your issue of December 23 contains 
an editorial whose tone, to the Catholl is 


a little strangs It is all very well to spe 


ulate upon the probabilities of the next 
consistory when those probabilities haves 
some chance to become realities. After ex- 
pressing doubt as to the fitness of the 
archbishop of Paris to receive the cardinal's 
hat, because of Jesuit dissatisfaction with 
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his lack of “ultramontanism,” it is hinted 
that the archbishop of Montpellier might 
be more acceptable to the powers at Rome. 
Passing the remark concerning the Jesuits, 
who have about as much to do with a consis- 
tory as I have, permit me to state that 
there is no archbishop of Montpellier. The 
see mentioned is a bishopric, suffragan to 
the archbishop of Avignon; and it is not 
generally the custom to advance bishops to 
the cardinal’s dignity over the heads of their 
metropolitans. It is true that, in a re- 
cent instance, it was done. Bishop Andrieu 
of Marseilles, a suffragan of the archbishop 
of Aix, became a cardinal, while his arch- 
bishop did not; yet there were especial 
reasons for the move in that case. In the 
first place, Marseilles is one of the most 
ancient sees of France, besides being the 
second city of the country in population 
and importance, Secondly, the bishops of 
Marseilles have enjoyed certain privileges, 
among them investiture with the pallium, 
and the use thereof, like an archbishop. 
rhirdly, in such a large city as Marseilles, 
Mer. Andrieu necessarily bore much of the 
injustice of the separation law, and the red 
hat was a reward for his uncompromising 
position at that time. Fourthly, as soon as 
possible after his reception of the dignity, 
! was transferred to a metropolitan see, 
that of Bordeaux. Montpellier, on the con- 
trary, is a provincial town; its bishop's 
metropolitan is not a cardinal. Were the 
bishop to be promoted to the cardinal’s dig- 
nity, it would be, in all likelihood, only 


after his transfer to a more important see. 

The bishops of Autun have often been car- 
dinals. That city is the oldest suffragan 
see of the archbishop of Lyons, who is pri- 
mate of Gaul, and who has invariably been 
Hence the 
reason for such privilege in Autun. 

Of late years the number of French car- 
dinals has been kept at seven. There is no 
reason for calling this the normal number, 
If the Pope desire, or if it be ex- 
pedient, he can name fifteen French cardi- 
nals, or he can let the number fall to one, 
or two, or three, as it is now 

CHARLES C, CONROY, 


raised to the Roman purple. 


however 


sf Vincent's College, Los Angeles, Cal January 





|The statements in our editorial were 
quoted as coming from the Corrier¢ 
Vatican 
dent is supposed to be well informed. 


della Sera, whose correspon 
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PLUNDERING TEMPLE 

ro Tue Eprror or THE NATION: 

ih There is a famous sentence in Sir 
Willlam Temple's essay “Of Poetry” which 
has created an Interesting geries of echoes 
It run When all is done, human life is 
at the greatest and best, but like a froward 
ehild that ist be 
to keep it quiet till it falls 


played with and hu- 
mored a litth 
asleep, and then the care is over.” 
Goldcamith, in Act I of “The Good-natured 
Man,” puts almost the same words into the 
mouth of Croaker ‘Life, at the greatest 
and beast, is but a froward child that must 
be humored and coaxed a little till it falls 
asleep, and then all the care Is over.” The 
words are entirely inappropriate to the 
character Goldsmith must have «nown 
that he was quoting, but he makes no 
acknowledgment. 
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Sainte-Beuve, speaking of Moliére, says 
(“Portraits Littéraires” II, 9): “Il consid- 
é6rait cette triste humanité comme une 
viellle enfant et une incurable qu'il s’agit 
de redresser un peu, de soulager surtout en 
l‘amusant.” 

Frederick Locker-Lampson, in ‘“Confi- 
dences,” p. 313, writes: “I ask you, what 
is human life? At best it is but a froward 
child, that must be played with and hu- 
mored, to keep it quiet till it falls asleep 
and then the care is over.” I have not the 
volume at hand, and am relying on the 
long quotation from it in Professor Jumes’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experience.” Mr. 
Locker-Lampson makes no acknowledgment 
by quotation marks or otherwise, unless 
Professor James's citation does him injus- 
tice. 

It would thus appear that three notable 
men of letters have helped themselves to 
Temple's idea, and to more or less vf his 
phraseology, without so much as saying 
‘by your leave.” But perhaps he has part- 
ly deserved this treatment; there is some 
reason for supposing that the simile was 
not entirely original with him. Dorothy 
Osborne, in one of her delightful letters 
to him, written before their marriage, says: 
“Methinks he wakes out of his long sleep 
like a froward child, that wrangl2s and 
fights with all that comes near it.” Pos 
sibly, too, Temple took a hint from a sen- 
tence of Robert Burton’s, which resembles 
his slightly in idea, and notably in ca 


dence: “The world itself, which ought at 
least to be wise by reason of his an- 
tiquity . . . is every day worse than 


other; the more it is whipped the worse 
it is, and as a child will still be crownei 
with roses and flowers.” And this sentence 
is not Burton's, but purports to be quote 
from an author of whom I know nothing 
but the interesting name: Hugo de Prato 
Florido HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE. 


Colorado Springs, January 13. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


ro tHe Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: According to the estimates made by 
the United States Census Bureau in 1906, 
Minneapolis had a population of 273,825 
and was the sixteenth largest city in this 
country, St. Paul having a population of 
203,815 and being the twentieth largest city. 
rogether they had a population of 477,640, 
which would bring them next after Balti- 
more, Which at that time had a population 
of 553,669, and ranked as the sixth largest 
city 

It seems a great pity that two such 
pushing, thriving cities should not get 
together and adopt one name, since they 
are in fact one community. To be kept apart 
through jealousy for either one of their 
present names, or because of the use made 
of this sentiment by local politicians for 
selfish purposes, does not comport with the 
reputation their citizens have won for lev- 
el-headed sagacity as business men. 

A suggestion has recently been made to 
me which struck me as so good that 
I transmit it to you. It may not 
be new, but I have never heard of 
it before. It was that the Twin Cities 
should drop once and for all the discussion 
of which of their present names was pref- 
erable, or of how these two names might 
be combined, and agree upon St. Anthony, 
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the name of the town on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River, which was consolidat- 
ed with Minneapolis in 1872. 

This name belongs to neither one of the 
two cities and therefore should not excite 
any feeling of jealousy. It is a name, how- 
ever, that not only once connoted the lo- 
cality, but still does so, for the falls in the 
Mississippi River at Minneapolis are to- 
day, and always have been, known as the 
Falls of St. Anthony. A. T. H. BROWER. 

Chicago, January 18. 





RICHARD WAGNER'S “FARCE OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER.” 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In looking through the “Personal 
Recollections of Wagner,” the translation 
of Angelo Neumann’s “Erinnerungen an 
Richard Wagner,” published in 1908, my at- 
tention was struck by the following note 
on P. 202: 

Many journals even published extracts and 
translations of Richard Wagner's “Farce of 
the Ancient Mariner” and his amusing “Ca- 
pitulation,” written late in 1870, 

I call your attention to this note, not so 
much in order to afford Wagnerites a little 
amusement, as to correct the impression 
which might be made upon readers of the 
book when they find reference made to a 
“Farce of the Ancient Mariner” as well as 
to a second comedy, the “Capitulation,” both 
written by Wagner late in 1870. Neumann's 
note reads: “‘Aus Richard Wagners Lust- 
spiel in antiker Manier, der késtlichen 
‘Kapitulation,’ Ende 1870 geschrieben.” 
It refers, of course, to Wagner's farcical 
“Eine Kapitulation’” or “Comedy in the 
antique manner.” 

In general, however, and apart from such 
slips, due no doubt to carelessness, the 
translation is natural and fairly faithful, 
occasionally, indeed, an improvement upon 
the German of the original, 

PAUL R. POPE. 

Ithaca, N. Y., January 19. 


Literature. 





THE MEMOIRS OF JOHN BIGELOW. 


Retrospections of an Active Life. By 
John Bigelow. Three volumes. New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co. $12 net. 
The worst may as well be said at the 

beginning. Mr. Bigelow’s book is very, 
very long. We state the fact mildly, 
if plaintively; withstanding the tempta- 
tion to make it more entertaining by 
stating it violently. Mr. Bigelow can 
doubtless remember reading maty of 
Macaulay's book-reviews when they first 
appeared, and if he recalls the review 
of Nares’s “Memoirs of Burghley’ he 
may perhaps reflect that, if book crit- 
icism is to-day less interesting than in 
the days of his youth, it is, at any rate, 
more considerate and careful. Macaulay 
begins: 

The work of Dr. Nares has filled us with 
astonishment similar to that which Capt. 
Samuel Gulliver felt when he first landed 
in Brobdingnag, and saw corn as high as 
the oaks in the New Forest, thimbles as 
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large as buckets, and wrens of the bulk of 
turkeys. . . . We cannot sum up the merits 
of the stupendous mass of paper which lies 
before us better than by saying that it con- 
sists of about two thousand closely printed 
quarto pages, that it occupies fifteen hun- 
dred inches cubic measure, and -that it 
weighs sixty pounds avoirdupois. Such a 
book might, before the deluge, have been 
considered as light reading by Hilpa and 
Shalum. But unhappily the life of man is 
now threescore years and ten, and we can- 
not but think it somewhat unfair in Dr 
Nares to demand from us so large a portion 
of so short an existence. 


If we cannot wholly spare Mr. Bige- 
low the reproach conveyed in the sec- 
ond half of the last sentence, we can at 
jeast record our pleasure in the palliat- 
ing circumstance that his own span otf 
life has so far exceeded the Scriptural 
limit. We do so, moreover, in the con- 
fidence that he will amiably wich a 
considerably increased longevity to a re- 
viewer who has not been content to re- 
view his book without actually reading 
it. Like Dr. Nares’s, it contains about 
two thousand closely printed pages; but 
we hasten to admit them octavo, and 
not quarto. Its weight is less than 
twelve pounds, and its cubic meas- 
ure we have scorned to take. On 
the other hand, it must be said that, 
whatever the value of these innum- 
erable letters, their quality is distinct- 
ly documentary rather than liter- 
ary. They are meat for the histcrian 
and monographist rather than the gen- 
eral reader. They are more appropriate 
to a government publication, or, at any 
rate, an appendix, than to the text of a 
book commended by its inviting title of 
“Retrospections” and by the attractive 
personality and interesting career of its 
author; a book made to be bought and 
read—and to be reviewed—by people 
who are in no sense specialists in the 
particular phase of a limited period to 
which the greater part of it is devoted. 
The carefully selected title seems to us, 
therefore, measurably inaccurate. liere 
is not merely retrospection, but an ac- 
tual reconstituting of a great part ot 
the landscape which one is invited to 
join the author in looking back upon 

We would not make the stricture too 
severe, nor dwell too long on that aspect 
and those parts of the work which, 
while they may give it its chief value 
to the specialists, have so little attrac- 
tion for other readers. One would much 
rather hasten, with the early and casual 
reviewers, to the purely reminiscential 
parts, and dwell on them entirely. But 
some estimate of the serious and bulky 
documentary contribution to history is 
necessary. Unquestionably, that contri- 
bution has value. Nowhere else, prob- 
ably, has there been brought together 
in one book so much material indispen- 
sable to the historian of our relations 
with France—perhaps one might even 
say, our relations with Europe— 
during and immediately following 
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the civil war. Although one could 
wish that the letters were fewer, 
and that fewer of them were given in 
full, so that the comment might be more 
plentiful, the comment is frequently [1- 
luminating, and such as no one but Mr 
Bigelow could give. He has not written, 
and does not claim to have written, a 
history of the foreign relations with 
which he deals. Neither, we venture to 
add, has he presented anything which 
will essentially alter the general view of 
the course of those relations now taken 
by competent historians; and that fact 
implies, of course, a limitation of the 
value of what he contributes. In his 
own “France and the Confederate Navy” 
he had already set forth the substance of 
much of what is here more elaborately 
presented and sustained. Future histor- 
ians will draw from the later treatment 
of the subject amplifications and incl- 
dents and corroboratory foot-notes, rath- 
er than fresh contentions; but they will 
draw from an abundant and a not ill- 
arranged supply. Still, we cannot help 
thinking it would have been better if Mr. 
Bigelow had made his contribution in 
the form of a careful and reasonably 
brief history of the events with which 
he deals in the second and third, and 
part of the first, of these huge volumes 
There is no particularly good systematic 
account of the subject in existence, and 
if he had undertaken to make one, he 
might have given us a better book than 
any he has yet written—the life of Til- 
den not excepted. 

Only one other criticism of the look 
as a contribution to history need de 
tain us from enjoying it as ren.inis 
cence. The spirit Mr. Bigelow displays 
when he is dealing with his antagonists, 
the Confederacy’s representation in Ku 
rope, and with other Confederates and 
with the Confederacy itself, will not, we 
think, commend the book to a younger 
generation of readers, whether North 
ern or Southern. With one exception 
we have not noted a single characteriza 
tion of a Confederate enterprise or man 
that is not either contemptuous or bit 
ter. To dwell on the unfitness ot Ma 
son and Slidell for their mission, par 
ticularly on account of their prou-slav 
ery antecedents, was doubtless proper 
and pertinent, and not unjust. But the 
consistently disparaging allusions to all 
that was done for the ill-starred Kich 
mond government abroad, and to its 
servants everywhere, would far better 
have been withheld. Tne old notion ot 
the Confederate movement as a mere 
criminal conspiracy is thus too much 
countenanced. So far as foreign rela 
tions were concerned, Mr. Bigelow 
would have us believe that the con 
spiracy was at work in the persons of 
our traitorous foreign representatives 
throughout Buchanan's administration. 
Specific allusions are equally unchar 
itable. Judah P. Benjamin, for in- 
stance, is dismissed as “a soldier of for- 


RH 


tune politically,’ who, after the fall of 
the Confederacy, “took refuge in Lon- 
don, where he died.” With no other 
knowledge of him, one would hardly 
infer that he died the leader of the Eng 
lish bar, after a career, begun de novo 
late in life, that has hardly a paralle! 
in the history of the legal profession. 
One other instance of this sort of thing 
must suffice. Referring to Jefferson 
Davis's being at West Point in 186v, M: 
Bigelow remarks: 


It was during the two or three weeks he 
then spent at the Academy that he effected 
the corruption of Hardee, who could not 
resist the temptation of wearing the chev- 
rons of a major-general, though regretting 
I know from personal conversation with him 
afterwards, that he had to secure them at 
the cost of living the rest of his days and 


lying a traitor. 


Good taste and fairness apart, the a 
curacy of Mr. Bigelow's knowledge and 
recollection of this incident will hard 
ly go unquestioned. People who knew 
Gen. Hardee will find it particularly dif- 
ficult to believe that he ever pronounc- 
ed himself a traitor. It is interesting to 
observe that, in the one pleasant re 
mark Mr. Bigelow makes about a Con 
federate, it is Lee who obtains his ap 
proval. 

Most of the _ retrospections prope1 
come at the beginning, in the first hal! 
of the first volume, and what Grant said 
of all biography—that the most inte! 
esting part is that pertaining to youth 
holds fairly true in this instance. Mr 
Bigelow's boyhood was sweet and whole 
some, though not particularly eventful! 
and he writes of it very simply and 
pleasantly It had not, however, the 
hardships common to the boyhoods ot 
so many of his contemporaries who be 
came famous and are now long since 
dead. He himself enjoyed it, apparent 
ly, quite as much as he has lived to en 


joy the marvellously changed American 
life of his mature manhood and old 
age, and which, for some pages, he en 
gagingly contrasts with the life he kn 

vhen railways were but beginning and 
gas and telegraphy and electricity and 


f 


sulphur matches quite undreamed of 
Krom one passage it would appear that 
he inclined to enjoy it too well. Writ 
ing to his father, in 1833, the bursar otf 
Washington College had but one fault 
to find with him. “I think,” said thi 
deponent, “he only needs to have th: 
exuberant spirits of youth tempered 
with a few more years to be a credit 
and happiness to those who are inter 
ested in him.’ The ‘years have been 
granted, the growth of the country has 
added some millions to the number of 
those interested in him, and they un- 
doubtedly account him “a credit”; but 
it is still a question whether the years 
have wrought quite the change in his 
temperament which the hursar hop: 
fully anticipated. 

Exuberant spirits usually mean anl- 
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mated human relationships, particular- 
ly friendships, and this they have con- 
tinuously meant for Mr. Bigelow; but 
they also meant, with the character be- 
hind them, school and college once left 
behind, a quick plumge into work and af- 
fairs. At eighteen, he was a law student 
in a New York office, and a few months 
later a member of the Column, then a 
little club of youngsters, but to which 
W. M. Evarts and Parke Godwin aifter- 
wards belonged, and which finally, after 
the death of all its members except 
Godwin and Bigelow, bestowed its tra- 
dition and its emblem upon the Century 
Association. A year or two more, and 
he had acquired a lawyer’s license, com- 
mitted himself to homeopathy, and 
greatly widened his acquaintance. Poli- 
tics and writing for periodicals fol- 
iowed quickly. When he was thirty-one, 
turning finally away from the law, he 
joined Bryant on the Evening Post. 

His editorial career was remarkable, 
and all the more remarkable because it 
was, as such careers go, decidedly brief. 
In 1848, at the suggestion of Samuel 
J. Tilden, and aided by an endorsement 
from Charles O’Conor, the famous 
Irish-American lawyer, he bought an in- 
terest in the firm of William C. Bryant 
& Co., publishers of the Evening Post, 
for which he agreed to pay $15,000, 
and set about earning the money, by 
helping Bryant to increase the Post's 
circulation and income. How effective 
his help was appears from the relations 
into which it quickly brought him with 
public men of great reputation, and 
from the Evening Post's own gains in 
influence, as well as circulation, which 
made it, with but one or two possible 
exceptions, the foremost high-class news- 
paper of that time. The practical suc- 
cess of Mr. Bigelow’s efforts appeared 
even more clearly, when, twelve years 
later. he sold his interest in the paper 
to Parke Godwin. Here is his record of 
the connection. 


I became a proprietor of three-tenths of 
the Evening Post in November, 1848. Sub- 


sequently my share was increased to a full 
third. The whole had cost me $17,100. I 
was told that Mr. Henderson, our business 


partner, sold his third to Mr. Villard some 


years later for $500,000 


The net income of the Brening Post prop- 
erty for the year ending November 15, 1860, 
was $15.708.91. For the year ending Novem- 
ber 15, 1860, it was $68,774.23. In the twelve 
years that I had spent on the paper, I had 
managed to pay out of ite earnings what It 
coat me: I had lived very comfortably; I 
had purchased a country place of consider- 
able value; I had had two trips to the Weat 
Indies, to which I devoted five or six months, 
and a tour In Europe with all my family, of 
nineteen months and was able to retire 
with a property which could not be fairly 
valued at less than $175,000 

rhe cream of reminiscence is, how- 


ever, not the record of things done, but 
the intimate view of famous or other- 
wise interesting personalities; and Mr 
Bigelow evidently had from the first not 





merely abundant opportunities to meet | can, although in America; and Mr. How- 
important contemporaries and a gift for ells in 1860, with an introduction from 


friendships, but during his first sojourn 
in Europe he had also got the habit of 
making notes of talks and impressions. 
To nine readers out of ten what he 
says of his many celebrated friends, and 
of some celebrities whom he encounter- 
ed otherwise than as friends, will be 
much the most attractive of all these 
pages. 

The fruitful friendship with Tilden be- 
gan very early, but not before Tilden 
had become the careful and studious 
politician, and the difficult personality, 
he seems always to have been. Two as- 
pects of him are well brought out by 
two anecdotes Mr. Bigelow gives: one of 
a call the two friends made on Gov. 
Wright, and the ludicrous care Tilden 
took, while insisting on Bigelow’s stay- 
ing, to keep him from hearing anything 
that was said; the other of his coming 
to the Post Office a day or two after the 
election of 1860, haggard and profound- 
ly depressed, listening for a while to 
the talk of some jubilant Republicans, 
and then declaring, with a deeply im- 
pressive solemnity: “I would not have 
the responsibility of William Cullen Bry- 
ant and John Bigelow for all the wealth 
in the Sub-Treasury. If you have your 
way, civil war will divide this country, 
and you will see blood running like wa- 
ter in the streets of this city.” After 
saying which, he withdrew, leaving Bige- 
low thoroughly frightened, not at his 
accurate prophecy, but lest he had lost 
his reason! 

Bryant, of course, Mr. Bigelow saw 
daily; but there is rather less said 
than one expects of such purely person- 
al relations with Bryant the editor and 
man as that daily intercourse must 
have involved, and more laudation of 
Bryant the poet. Of Bryant the man he 
does, indeed, say: “I had never met 
then, nor have I met since, a man of 
higher moral standards”; but Bryant 
the poet he first pronounces “the most 
eminent man of 'etters our country had 
then (1848) produced,” adding at once, 


“I don’t think I would take great risk | 


in saying, has yet produced”; and lat- 
er, in a letter to Montalembert, calls 
him “the first English poet of his age.” 
Bryant's spotless character can prob- 
ably bear the praise awarded it, but 
the extravagant estimate of his litcrary 
achievement must doubtless be set down 
as an indiscretion of friendship. A 
more convincing tribute is Mr. Bige- 
low’s remark that for twenty years af- 
ter withdrawing from the Post he kept 
finding himself asking, whenever in 
doubt about a course of action: “How 
would Mr. Bryant act under similar cir- 
cumstances?” 

N. P. Willis and George William Cur- 
tis are two other American men of let- 
ters who appear early and pleasautly. 
Godkin first appears about 1850, betore 
he had become in any sense an Amert- 


James T. Fields, the Boston publisher. 


Of the public men, Sumner enters by 
letter as early as 1848, and it is by let- 


'ters that we oftenest hear of him and 


from him throughout, except in the 
summer of 1859, when Bigelow tound 
him in Paris under treatment for the 
injuries he had received from Preston 
Brooks. Toward him also Mr. Bige- 
low’s attitude is for the most part thor- 
oughly admiring. This, however, ap- 
pears after the record of some talk the 
two had about books: 


Sumner cannot bear to have any one talk 
as though anything could be found in books 
about literature and literary men that he 
did not know. I have seen him snap up 
poor Bemis, one of his satellites, and Mr. 
Lyman also, in a most ferocious way, for 
attempting to quote a book to him, as if 
he did not know it already. 


One of the most interesting contrasts 
in the book is that between Sumner’s 
letters and the usually despairing war- 
time ones of Thurlow Weed, whom Mr. 
Bigelow seems to have known even bet- 
ter. Preston King and Gov. E. D. Mor- 
gan were other public men of the pe 
riod whom he knew well. Of Seward, 
after their multitudinous exchanges by 
letter and a close personal acquaintance, 
which came later, Mr. Bigelow makes 
an estimate almost wholly favorable; 
many readers will doubtless think that, 
in the matter of Motley’s retirement 
from his post at Vienna, the defence of 
Seward is hardly fair to Motley. 

The list of famous foreigners who 
come more or less fully into view is 
longer and more impressive; too long 
and too interesting to be even recount- 
ed, since even to recount is to be tempt- 
ed into quotation. Perhaps an excep- 
tion may be made in tavor of Thackeray 
—or, rather, not entirely in his favor, 
tor one glimpse of him, at his own din- 
ner table, does not show him in such a 
light as “Henry Esmond” would sug- 
gest: 


Thackeray, at whose side I was seated, 
was suffering with chills and fever. He 


|drank a great deal, as it seemed to me, and 
|garnished his food with red pepper and 
leurry to excess, for the purpose, as he 


said, of staving off or drawing off the 
chills. He succeeded in bringing on a pro- 
fuse perspiration about eleven o'clock; at 
the same time he said he was tipsy, and 
talked a little to verify his diagnosis. 

He and Quinn throughout the dinner kept 
sparring with each other, at the expense 
to both of a good deal of personal dignity. 
Quinn frequently called him a humbug, and 
other names of that ilk, with a degree of 
familiarity which could well have been 
spared. Thackeray’ said at an early stage 
of the dinner, “Look here, Quinn, you must 
not be so familiar. My daughter told me 
the other day that you were too familiar.” 


Mr. Bigelow’s distrustful and not oth- 
erwise particularly admiring attitude 
towards Gladstone seems to have been 
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taken early; it appears, at any rate, in 
the first accounts of him, including the 
long account of his inaugural address 
as Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow. Mr. Bigelow’s warmest Eng- 
lish friendships seem to have been with 
men of the Cobden school—particularly 
Cobden himself, and John Bright, and 
William Hargreaves. This was not un- 
natural, nor was it unnatural that in 
France he found himself drawn most 
strongly to men who helped him heip his 
country—particularly Laboulaye and 
Montalembert. But he makes one quite 
as thoroughly acquainted with the just- 
ly distrusted monarch to whom he was 
accredited, and with the Empress, and 
with the unfortunate but not really cul- 
pable foreign minister, Drouyn de 
Lhuys. 

We have said that the chief charm ot 
reminiscence is in the disclosures about 
persons; but it may attain, and Mr. 
Bigelow’s does now and then attair, an 
even higher interest. Now and then, as 
when, while on a visit to the West In- 
dies, he is led to read Swedenborg, and 
then to re-read the Bible, and again af- 
ter visiting the Carthusian Convent 
near Pisa, he touches themes of the 
gravest and most universal human con- 
cern. His attitude towards thei is 
profoundly religious, and what a man 
who has seen so much of life, played his 
part in it so well, and still faces it so 
manfully, permits himself to confide otf 
his own deeper beliefs has perhaps a 
higher value than anything of mere ex- 
perience he reports. The book is in 
this way helpful, tonical. It is so also 
in another way. If we have wished it 
briefer and more free from a heav.ness 
its plan entailed, it has been partly be- 
cause we have wished more Americans 
might read it and gather, from the 
cheerfulness that pervades it and from 
the long patriotism it reveals, fresh zeal 
and fresh hope for their country, as 
well as for mankind. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Haven. By Eden Phillpotts. New 

York: John Lane Co. 

Though the scene of this story is a 
fishing village, instead of the favorite 
moors of Mr. Phillpotts, its tone and 
effect are very like those of his tales 
of the inland. Nothing of equal force 
has succeeded “The Whirlwind,” but the 
series of careful and sympathetic stud- 
ies continues to add stone upon stone to 
his interpretation. When it is finish- 
ed, it will have done for Devon what 
Mr. Hardy did for Wessex. Brixham is 
a Devonshire coast village, once of im- 
portance, but now approaching the last 
days of profitable hand-trawling. Its 
harbor has always been small, and an 
unfinished breakwater stands as a visi- 
ble symbol of its arrested fortunes. As 
in “The Three Brothers,” the chief fig- 
ure in the story is a man beyond mid- 


| dle age, Captain John Major, one of the 


“Quay Lords” of Brixham, and one of 
the last successful adherents to the 
hand-trawling system. Major is a man 
of conscious and rigid piety, amazingly 
patient under the visitations of Provi- 
dence, and as amazingly intolerant of 
the unorthodoxy of his fellowman. He 
is devoted to the sea, and it is the am- 
bition of his life that his son shall suc- 
ceed him as a master trawler. But the 
son cleaves to the land, marries the 
daughter of a farmer, and is apparently 
lost to the sea. The old skipper’s hopes 
thereafter become centred in a grand- 
son, who has a natural passion for the 
sailor’s life; and, in the end, the son 
himself is driven back by a great be- 
reavement to the consciousness of the 
sea as his own inherited solace. Major's 
wilful daughter and wild son-in-law play 
a hardly inferior part in the narrative; 
and, as usual, tnere is a group of village 
worthies in the background who act as 
chorus. The distinctive thing about Mr. 
Phillpotts’s Devonshire worthies is their 
extreme outspokenness. They have none 
of the self-worshipping reticence of the 
Scotch or Yankee countryman, but blurt 
the most appalling truths into each oth- 
er’s ears on every occasion. In conse- 
quence, one has a sense of dealing with 
a human nature unglossed and articu- 
late. Mr. Phillpotts’s people are never 
altogether good or bad; his interpreta- 
tion is, in sum, wholesome, and hopeful. 


The Price of Lis Doris. By Maarten 
Maartens. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Mr. Maartens has the air always of an 
expert story-teller rather than of a man 
who is under any sort of inner compul- 
sion. He experiments pleasantly with 
a good many styles and themes, and at- 
tains tolerable success with all of them. 
Like some other writers of current fic- 
tion (though not many, according to the 
publishers’ announcements), he is a 
man of talent rather than of genius 
And one suspects that he has sacrificed 
something—the acquirement, let us say, 
of a characteristic and assured manner 
—in the adoption of an alien tongue. 
He disports himself in English with 
somewhat self-conscious agility. 

“The Price of Lis Doris’ is in some 
respects an advance upon the earlier 
novels. Its theme is more simply han 
dled, its action more continuous. The 
two chief persons, Lis and Yetta, are of 
exceptional charm. But not a little 
doubt is cast upon them through their 
connection with an extremely improba 
ble plot. Lis Doris is a Dutch boy who 
longs to become a painter. He (a gro 
cer’s son) is befriended almost from his 
birth by Yetta, the daughter of the vil 
lage parson; she is a few years older 
than the boy. When they grow up, she 
marries a rich and villanous amateur 
in order to get the money for Lis’s edu 
eation. Later, Lis produces some re 


markable landscapes, and allows the 
amateur to pass them off as his own in 
order to insure Yetta’s happiness. She 
(rather incredibly) does not understand 
what has happened until her rascally 
husband's death, and is then bound by a 
written promise not to marry Lis. Luck 
ily for Mr. Maartens, Lis dies. The 
factitiousness of the whole plot cannot 
be atoned for even by the clever pas 
sages of description and minor charac 
terization which abound. For the rest, 
Mr. Maartens is too often merely fa 
cetious: he does not seem to suspect 
that he may share the deficiency of hu 
mor which he notes in his countrymen 





The New June By Henry Newbolt 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

That the fourteenth century has irré 
sistible charms for Mr. Newbolt per 
haps we should have known from an 
earlier romance, “The Old Country.’ 
“The New June” is proof positive. lier 
is a picture of the England of Richard 
the Second. One John Marland, squire 
to the King’s nephew, is the figure on 
whom the experiences of the story are 
draped. The central motive of the ro 
mance is the adoring homage paid to 
Richard by his little band of adherents 
For his service neither life nor love nor 
the soul was too great a gift. The in 
consistencies of his character, the in 
trigues of his reign touched not at all 
this personal attachment of his devo 
tees. These, according to his needs, 
jonsted, journeyed, fought, hid, waited, 
and fought again—even unto death 

Mr. Newbolt’s tale steps heavily at 
the outset. Also, for all the ardor of 
its loyal liegemen, the riddle of Rich 
ard is left unsolved for us, and no ana 
lyzing light is thrown upon his reien 
only a fine romantic glow. Facts are 
less the author's concern than truths 
which he has drawn up from a hundred 
wells of chronicle, history, genealogy, 
heraldry. Blended, with imagination as 
a solvent, his findings make up a book 
which, if ponderously elaborated at mo 
ments, is, all told, a worthy and reward 
ing work 


Veronica Playfair. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co 
Fiction is doing a mighty work for 

Biography. The youngsters of today 

have every reason to be on bowing 

terms with the celebrities of the past 

The generations which fed on Pope 

Swift, and Gay having passed away, and 
almost equally—the generations which 

were nourished on Benjamin Franklin 

a younger race of readers may well be 

gratified to absorb the old authors in 

the guise of appetizing entrees. Th 

is something peculiarly appealing in the 
thought that Franklin, the sapostiec of 
labor-saving, should in his own turn be 
boiled down to quintessence and hunded 


out in a portable form which makes su 











Shs 


perfluous the study of many gigantic 
volumes. “The Eighteenth Century 
Without Tears” might well be the title 
of a capacious shelf of modern stories. 
It is, perhaps, better to meet the world’s 
giants in compressed form than never 
to meet them at all. Wherefore wel 
come to a freshly uttered tale of the 
period of powder and wig and im- 
promptu verse, where the above-named 
wits and others freely skip and frisk. 

It had been known that Swift had, 
underneath all, a kind heart. How kind, 
we see in his fatherly befriending of Ve- 
ronica Playfair. In truth, this young 
girl has it in her to draw forth the 
Bolingb1oke 
stands between her and her confound- 


best of every creature. 


ing. Lady Mary Montagu deigns to ask 
her to write her impressions of Bath. 
Pope and Gay inevitably make verses 
to her, but for Franklin it is reserved 
to be the devoted friend, concealing his 
ardor that he may truly serve her. For 
it appears that it was Veronica with 
whose mother he lodged in Duke Street 
(see the autobiography); Veronica who 
was the cause of his tardiness in return- 
ing to Philadelphia and Miss Read; 
Veronica to whom he first uttered many 
of the wise dicta which have been said 
or sung in his journals—-even read there 
by some elderly folk. The book is admir 
ably written and put together. It is for 
each individual reader to say whether 
he takes his biography-and-fiction in an 
unthankful or in a joyous spirit. 


NEW LIGHT ON BISMARCK. 


BRauvern und die Wiederaufrichtung des 
Deutschen Reichs Von Prof. A. von 
Ruville Berlin: Hermann Walter. 
This is an ingenious and interesting 

book It throws new light upon a crit- 

ical period in the founding of the Ger- 

man Empire. In November of 1870, 

when the time came for statesmanship 

to supplant war, Bismarck found him 
self in an apparently complete deadiock 
vith the South German representatives 

Bavaria and Wiirtemberg solidly block. 

ed the way to the kind of German unity 

which he thought necessary. For some 
days the disagreement was acute and 
eemingly insoluble. But suddenly the 
opposition broke down and the South 

German vielded everything to Bis 

marck Now, the reason of their sur 

render, according to Professor Ruville, 
was that Bismarck came into possession 
of powerful weapons against them which 
By chance a de 
soldiers captured 


they could not resist 
tachment of German 
a large amount of French diplomatic 
correspondence in the villa at Cercay, 
whither Rouher had sent it for safe 
keeping. It was at once delivered to 
Bismarck in Versailles. This was well 
known, as it was also that shortly there- 
after the negotiations concerning a unit- 
ed Germany came to a swift conclusion; 
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but the connection between the one fact 
and the other has not before been point- 
ed out with anything like the detail and 
plausibility displayed in this volume. 

Professor Ruville’s thesis is that 
among the papers taken at Cercay were 
secret letters to and from Napoleon's 
Cabinet deeply compromising the very 
plenipotentiaries from Munich and 
Stuttgart then withstanding Bismarck 
at Versailles. There is, of course, no 
direct evidence. The documents them- 
selves are carefully locked up in Ber- 
lin. No one has been allowed to see 
them—not even Von Sybel. Bismarck 
permitted in 1871 the divulging of some 
fragments concerning Benedetti, but 
never hinted in public at the existence 
of correspondence such as Professor Ru- 
ville postulates. Yet there are many 
seattered allusions to it. Rouher caus- 
ed to ve published in the Peuple Fran- 
cais a note, stating: 

The letters of Benedetti are not the 
only documents which fell into the hands 
of the Prussian Government. All the pri- 
vate correspondence exchanged in 1865 and 
1866 between the French Government and 
the Governments of Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg was also left at Cercay, and is now 
n the hands of Prince Bismarck. 


This is strong testimony to the fact, 
though it tells nothing of what was in 
the letters. Others were more explicit, 
if still mysterious. Professor Ruville 
ransacks biographies and letters and 
reports and newspapers to bring tozeth- 
er every scrap of evidence available; 
and proceeds by a process of inference 
and historical reconstruction to estab- 
lish what must have been in general the 
nature of the papers which Bismarck 
made use of to such good effect. The 
author’s method he describes (p. 15) as 
that of the “broken medal.” Having 
found one irregular fragment, it is not 
hard to pick out from among a mass of 
others placed before you the particular 
bit that fits the edges of the one you 
started with. Professor Ruville admits 
that such conjecture as he builds upon 
cannot attain to certainty. “For th2 en- 
tire play of forces, we must wait for the 
opening of the archives, which may be 
hoped for in a few decades.” Still, he 
argues, it is possible to trace the steps 
of the whole negotiation so minutely, 
and to establish the main facts so-se- 
curely, as to put beyond question “much, 
and that the weightiest, which will 
surely be found in the archives.” 

In order to work up to the “dead 
point” at which Bismarck found himself 
in his Kinigungswerk, and from which 
he so successfully and, if we may be- 
lieve Professor Ruville, so dramatically 
passed on, we are taken through an ex- 
haustive study of Bavaria’s domestic 
politics and relations to Prussia, France, 
and Austria during the years 1865-70. 
Count Bray, who was Minister of Ba- 
varia for most of this period, had been 
a diplomatic representative at Vienna, 
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where he fell under the influetice of 


Beust. By heaping up extracts from 
Bray’s speeches and letters, our author 
makes it clear that Bavarian policy was 
distinctively averse to any further ag- 
grandizement of the North German Con- 
federation and sought an entente with 
Austria and with France. The same 
was true, in a degree, of the other South 
Germans. Napoleon counted upon their 
benevolent neutrality, if not their ac- 
tive aid. When the Bavarian army was 
mobilized in 1870 and put under the or- 
ders of the Prussian General Staff, the 
event was a shock both to France and 
Austria. It followed upon King Lud- 
wig’s decision that the French declara- 
tion of war constituted the casus faderis 
under which he was bound to act in 
accordance with Bavaria’s defensive al- 
liance with Prussia. This was obvious- 
ly one powerful motive with Bismarck 
in trying to goad the French into tak- 
ing the formal initiative. He knew how 
uncertain yet how indispensable were 
the South Germans. But he did not 
then know that a lucky accident would 
place in his power the means of com- 
pelling them to assent to his subsequent 
plans for the unification of Germany. 
Having in his hands their incriminat- 
ing correspondence with Napoleon, he 
had only to hint at publishing it at a 
time when, after the bloody battles and 
great victories, it would make them 
odious in the eyes of all Germans. There 
was nothing left for Count Bray, who 
had been resisting Bismarck at Ver- 
sailles, except to surrender uncondition- 
ally. 

We have only suggested the copious 
argument and citation by which Profes- 
sor Ruville makes out the high probabil- 
ity of his theory. Granting even that he 
has hit upon only a part of the truth, 
he has at least shown us another of the 
astonishing achievements of Bismarck. 
The amazing thing is not that good for- 
tune should have brought to him at 
the crucial hour the spoils from Cergay, 
but that he should have made use of 
them with such consummate skill; not 
thinking of them as dynamite where- 
with to blow up his opponents, but 
rather as an irresistible lever with which 
to move them out of his way; gaining 
his end while not publicly humiliating 
his enemies, and saving the good name 
of the South Germans. As our author 
says, the whole affair was an extraordi- 
nary example both of Bismarck’s Gliick 
and of his Selbstbeherrschung. 


PRAGMATISM AGAIN. 


The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to 
“Pragmatism.” By William James. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

In gathering together this volume of 
essays, elsewhere published separately, 
Dr. James has done a real service, to 
his friend: and to his opponents alike, 
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by presenting a clearer view of the im- 
port and implications of the pragmatic 
controversy, and by giving us something 
in the nature of an autobiographic 
sketch of the development of his own 
thought. The limits of the pragmatic 
doctrine, as he conceived them, and its 
bearing upon the philosophical tenets 
otherwise maintained by him, have not 
always been clear to his readers; and 
we now seem to see that this lack of 
clarity was due in no small! part to the 
fact that he himself came only gradual 
ly to perceive these limits, and to de- 
fine accurately the trend of thought that 
guided him. 

No one who has followed the move 
ment of the philosophical discussions of 
the last decade, in which Dr. James has 
taken so prominent a part, can fail to 
see how profound a debt is owed to him 
for his leadership in the contest against 
what may be called “abstractionism.” 
His bugle call has awakened many men 
from their “dogmatic slumber” and has 
turned them from a fruitless contempla 
tion of abstract problems to a more val- 
uable study of the concrete facts of life. 
And this is true not only within the 
realm of philosophy, but in that of 
science as well. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the 
points at issue in the pragmatic con- 
troversy have too often failed of appre- 
ciation because of unrestrained expres 
sions of antipathy on the part of the 
pragmatists, who in this case have 
been the assailants. Where one who 
clings to well-established tenets finds 
himself attacked in terms of violence, 
he is not unnaturally led to feel that 
he may well await a calmer critjcism 
before attempting to reply. This si- 
lence may easily be interpreted to imply 
disdainful inattention; and, in truth, 
such disdain on‘the part of his opponent 
has been too readily assumed by the 
pragmatist. Nor, when finally his op 
ponent has been stirred to answer, does 
it aid in the restoration of those amica- 
ble relations so necessary to fruitful de- 
bate to meet thoughtful criticism of 
pragmatic contentions, as they are un- 
derstood by the critic, with assertions 
that the critic indulges in slander (p. 
274), or with suggestions that he at- 
tributes to the pragmatist views that 
are idiotic (p. 212), silly (p. 273), or 
sophistical (p. 297). That the occa- 
sional use of phrases similar to those 
just quoted misrepresents our author's 
broadly sympathetic nature is,of course, 
evident to those who have a thorough 
knowledge of his writings, and they 
would be passed over lightly by the 
anti-pragmatists but for his close alli- 
ance with Dr. Schiller of Oxford, whose 
language has often been irritatingly un- 
restrained. As matters stand, however, 
Dr. James unhappily appears at times 
to brandish a “philosophical shilleiah,” 
to quote a late English commentator, in 
a manner that has quite naturally put 
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his opponents on their guard without 
inducing in them a receptive attitude of 
mind. 

Taking the facts as they appear, it 
must seem to the unimplicated obser 
er that the critics of the pragmatists 
have had ground in the latter's state 
ment of their case for such misun 
derstandings as exist. For surely 
serious students of the pragmatist’s 
writings have not been without ex 
cuse, if they have overlooked the fact, 
which Dr. James now brings into 
strong relief, that his contentions re- 
fer to the theory of knowledge alone 
and not to the theory of being—to.epis 
temology and not to ontology. One may 
search diligently through Schiller’s lat 
est important work, “Studies in Human 
ism,” and find only incidental and eas 
ily missed acknowledgments of this 
fact: and the anti-pragmatists have al 
most with one accord assumed, and it 
must be granted not altogether without 
warrant, that the attack of Pragmatism 
is against ontological positions. Dr 
James has therefore done us a marked 
service in emphasizing, as he does in the 
book before us (e¢. g., pp. xix, 2151, the 
point that his own position at least has 
direct significance only in relatiou to 
epistemology, whatever may be the im 
plications of his theory of knowledge for 
ontology. 

With this granted it at once appear 
possible for the anti-pragmatist to as 
sert that the pragmatic definition of 
Truth in terms of “workableness” is 
little more than a brilliant description 
of a fact, which has been overlooked 
perhaps, but which is tacitly accepted 
by all. The scientist, for instance find 
ing his concept “workable,” although ig 
norant of pragmatic doctrine, imme 
diately assumes that it must be tru 
and endeavors to coérdinate it with the 
body of concepts that he has otherwise 
learned to call true: and on the other 
hand, coming to believe a certain con 
cept to be true, he directly bends his ef 
forts to show that it is “workable.’ 
And the same process is discoverabie in 
the less accurate thinking of the com 
mon man But to conclude from this 
fact that Dr. James's service to phil 
osophical interpretation js without great 
significance would be a signal error. It 
may possibly be,as Kantian studenis tel] 
us, that we can find implicit in the writ 
ings of the Kénigsberg master all that 
the pragmatists contend for: but it is 
still surely a large gain to have made 
explicit, through our author's brilliant 
insight, what has heretofore been mere 
ly implicit; and it is a larger gaia to 
have had this explicit doctrine iso'ated, 
as it were, for purposes of consideration 
through its concrete description by such 
a distinctive name as Pragmatism. And 
however much Dr. James may insist 
upon his obligations to Charles Pierce 
it must be evident to all that, but for his 
own virile defence of the doctrine to 


SY 


which in future the word Pragmatism 
must apply, this doctrine might have re 
mained for long without specific desig 
nation, and its broad significance might 
thus have failed of recognition 

The most important source of th: un 
fortunate misunderstanding between the 
epistemological pragmatist and the on 
tologist, above referred to, is, however 
to be found in the fact that the word 
“Truth” is commonly used in two senses 
(see Century Dictionary): first, to desig 
nate “a fact, a reality, a verity,” and 
secondly, to indicate the quality of 
“trueness"”; for evidently the first of 
these meanings has ontological v hile 
the second has epistemological signifi 
cance, When, for instance, we speak of 
a truth, or of Truth as a whol we 
refer to existence as such; and out 
thought bears reference, not to theorte 
relating to the acquisition of knowledge, 
but to theories of being: we then use 
the word truth, not with epistemologi 
cal, but with ontological, implications 
When, on the other hand, we speak of 
the truth of a given proposition, we re 
fer to the experience of mental stability 
which yields belief; and our thought 
bears reference, not to theories of ex 
istence, but to theories of knowledge: 
we then use the word truth, not witl 
ontological, but with epistemological im 
plications. Dr. James has at last brought 
this source of confusion into promi 
nence; although it does not appear that 
we are warranted in holding, as wight 
be suggested by his remarks on pag: 
196, that his opponents are alone respon 
sible for failure to take account of thi 
distinction of meanings; for there ould 
be little difficulty in showing t 
himself, and the pragmatists in gen ral 
have been equally guilty. 

Turning now to the supposed implica 
tions of this epistemological doctrine 
e find an interesting sidelight thrown 
upon our author's contention by the 
quasi autobiographical uggestions of 
his latest book We find here that hi 
enthusiasm in reference to Pragmatism 
is largely due to the fact (p. xiii) that 
it removes a stumbling-block in the way 
of the acceptance of his “radical em 
, 


piricism.” He holds that the “p " 


lent idealism” teaches that “the trutl 
relation is contentless experientially,’ 
while he himself aims to show that it 
is experiential through and through 
He frankly acknowledges himself to ! 
a dualistic realist (p. 217), and thus a 
cepts fully the objective existence of 
Truth (in the ontological sense) hich 


his opponents have often supposed him 


to reject; in fact, he prides himself 
upon his alliance with those who accept 
the uncritical conceptions of common 
sense, and we now perceive that it | 
this alliance that brings him into con 
flict with “prevalent idealism.” But it 
is open to his antagonists to hold that 
he has been concerned to crush & man 


of straw; they may assert that the ideal 
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ism he attacks is much more Platonic 
in form than any modern idealistic 
theory of prime importance. Thus his 
opponents feel that his vigorous blows 
fall short of their mark. Thus he is 
disappointed to discover that they claim 
to have emerged from the conflict un- 
scathed. 

This is not the place for discussion of 
the author’s interesting theory of 
knowledge. Our experience in connec- 
tion with his elucidation of the prag- 
matic doctrine leads us to hope that in 
future writings he will make clearer the 
meaning and significance of his conten- 
tion in this regard. For as matters now 
stand the course of his thought is not 
altogether perspicuous when he speaks 
of “the knowing of a percept by an 
idea” (p. 106); and of this knowing as 
consisting of a “resemblance between a 
reality and the feeling’s quality” (p. 6), 
while at the same time he rejects (p. 
78) “the vulgar ‘copy’ theory.” Nor is 
he thoroughly convincing when, after 
this, he treats of what most men would 
call assimilation as the primary cogni- 
tive functioning, which finally appears 
in what is usually recognized as full- 
fledged cognition where there is an ap- 
preciation of the “I” as knowing both 
the idea and the object, and also that 
the two are related. In his exposition 
we constantly find the activity of this 
“I” implied as in necessary disjunction 
from both object and idea, and this fact 
must make one hesitate before granting 
his basic conception, even were his 
meaning in speaking of the “resem- 
blance” of idea and reality quite evi- 
dent. 

The reader of this review must per- 
ceive that the present book is an impor- 
tant contribution to current philosophi- 
cal discussion. It is too technical to 
permit the display of the literary rifts 
of the author as they appear, for in- 
stance, in his lately published “Pluralis- 
tic Universe”; but his grace of manner 
fascinates one who is technically in 
formed, and is persuasive where a less 
able writer would have failed to attract. 
It is regrettable to find in this, as in oth- 
er of the author's late writings, the adop- 
tion of a mannerism, opposed to com 
mon and valuable English usage, in the 
printing of adjectives bearing personal 
reference without capital letters. To 
find him writing, for instance, of “an 
Absolute of the roycean type” is dis 
turbing to those who speak our own 
tongue; and we may well imagine that 
to a foreigner, leas familiar than we are 
with the writings of Professor Royce, 
the phrase might be quite unintelligt- 
ble 

























Life of Commodore Thomas Macdon- 
ough, U. S&S. Navy. By Rodney Macdon- 
ough. Boston: The Fort Hill Press 


Frequently, the names of our navel 


heroes are associated by the publie with 








but one episode in their respective lives. 
For instance, Perry and Lake Erie, Hull 
and the Constitution, Macdonough and 
Lake Champlain, are virtually synony- 
mous terms. We may congratulate our- 
selves upon the fact that our naval of- 
ficers have lacked the opportunities of 
frequent and protracted warfare; for it 
is a fact, in spite of the shining exam- 
ples of Paul Jones, Decatur, and Farra- 
gut, who could each count more than 
one day of glory. And yet the bracketting 
of the man and his most brilliant feat 
of arms may obscure the value of char- 
acter and technical preparation in fit- 
ting him to profit by his one great 
chance. Thus Commodore Macdonough’s 
biography is particularly useful in bring- 
ing into relief the inherent and acquired 
faculties of its subject. No one can read 
this careful chronicle by his grandson 
without conceiving a high estimate, both 
of the man himself and of the successful 


leader. 


Macdonough entered the navy in 1800, 
and served as midshipman on board the 
Ganges during a brief cruise directed 
against French privateers in the West 
Indies. The following year, he sailed 
for the Mediterranean to take part in 
our operations off the Barbary coast. 
Here he was busily employed until 1806, 
save for a few months’ intermission. He 
was exceptionally fortunate in his su- 
perior officers and associates, among 
whom were Alexander Murray, Charles 
Stewart, Jacob Jones (who, commanding 
the Wasp, captured the British sloop-of- 
war Frolic), Bainbridge, Porter, Deca- 
tur, and Lawrence. In such company, a 
intelligent 


steady, industrious, and 
young man could not fail to develop in 
usefulness and in capacity. In the rough 


school of experience and under these 
gifted instructors, he acquired the 
knowledge and skill which, subsequent- 
ly, were destined so well to serve his 


country. What, indeed, might not be 
expected of Decatur’s “iavorite midship- 


man,” and the lieutenant in whom Bain- 
bridge had “the highest confidence’? 


Macdonough happened, by good luck, 
be on board a prize vessel when t 
Philadelphia ran aground off Trip 
thus escaping the prison to which his 
shipmates were consigned after the sur- 
render. Joining the Enterprise under 
Stephen Decatur, he accompanied his 
captain not only in the daring capture 
and burning of the Philadelphia, under 
the Pasha’s batteries, but in numerous 
engagements with the Tripolitan gun- 
boats. Such was his apprenticeship. 
Upon the declaration of war with 
Great Britain in 1812, Macdonough ap- 
plied at once for active duty. On Sep- 
tember 28 he was ordered to assume 
command of our slender naval forces on 
Lake Champlain. The importance of 
this link in the chain of communic:- 
tions between the St. Lawrence and New 
York was fully appreciated at Wash.- 


ington. The Secretary of the Navy in- 








structed Macdonough to gain and keep 
the supremacy on these waters at all 
hazards. The British on their side were 
no less alive to the issue. To build and 
launch new ships as rapidly as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances, to collect 
the necessary guns, anchors, and other 
equipment, to enlist the necessary crews, 
and at the same time to maintain a 
bold front against the enemy whenever 
he appeared, demanded extraordinary 
powers. The “commodore,” as he was 
now called through courtesy, was equal 
to the occasion. Tireless energy, tact, 
persuasion, the ability to inspire con- 
fidence and to arouse enthusiasm, were 
all happily combined in this young mas- 
ter-commandant, barely thirty years of 
age. Having created a small squadron 
under harassing difficulties, he defeat- 
ed a superior British force on Septem- 
ber 11, 1814, winning for himself undy- 
ing renown in the action off Plattsburgh, 
now known as the battle of Lake tham- 
plain. The victory stopped effectually 
the advance of Sir George Prevost and 
his corps of over 10,000 veterans from 
Wellington's army, flushed with the tri- 
umphs of the Peninsula and of Water- 
loo, and seeking to isolate New Eng- 
land from the rest of the United 
States through seizing and occupying 
the Hudson River Valley. Its effect iu 
facilitating the negotiation of peace at 
Ghent can be readily imagined. The 
momentous event is described in minute 
detail by the author, but it is Macdon- 
ough’s personality—exemplified in dan- 
gers and difficulties overcome, in the af- 
fection he inspired, in tender generosity 
towards his captives—which makes us 
wish to know him more intimately. And 
this biography, which is based on au- 
thentic records, public and private, is 
free from undue adulation. Fairly well! 
written, well printed, and well illustrat- 
ed, this book will be widely read, for, 
besides telling of gallant deeds, it mem 
orializes a life as exemplary as it was 
heroic. 





The Court of Louis XIII. By K. A. Pat- 
more. New York: Brentano's. $3.50. 
An entertaining and vivacious résumé 

of the best known memoirs of th? pe- 

riod. It bristles with piquant anec- 
dotes, which, although amusing, do not, 
in every case, seem to have any special 
relation to the narrative. Some of the 
most highly spiced are given in the 
original, the author evidently feeling 
that, at least for English readers, 

French, like Latin, brave la pudeur. The 

style is highly colored and frequently 

startlingly picturesque. Mrs. Patmore 
never hesitates to use the first phrase 
at hand if it clinches her meaning. 

The Louis XIII of Mrs. Patmore !s the 
Louis XIII of a long tradition which 
has been entirely exploded in France 
during the last half century, but which 
still persists in England. He is “lout- 
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ish,” has a taint of Charles IX in the 
blood (of whom he was only a very re- 
mote relation), is “a degenerate,” and 
even his “frigid purity” comes in for 
censure. Thus the picture we get from 
the author is that of a monarch witb- 
out energy, a mind incapable of resolu- 
tion, an automaton whom Richelieu 
manipulated for his purposes, and who 
obeyed slavishly a minister he detested 
thoroughly, though never daring to 
shake off his yoke. Yet in every chap- 
ter of the narrative we come upon inci- 
dents which disprove her appreciations 
of the King’s character and her account 
of his relation to the great cardinal. The 
impression left on the reader is that of 
an energetic, intrepid soldier, always 
cool and calm in the presence of danger, 
hard to himself, kind and considerate 
to the men under him, austere and im- 
passive before his nobles, but genia! and 
even familiar with the common solciers 
—and this simply from the facts relat- 
ed by the author, in spite of her quite 
unwarranted deductions. This “degener- 
ate” worked unceasingly over state pa- 
pers in time of peace, rose early, went 
to bed late, and, on his campaigns, spent 
the whole day in the saddle without 
complaining. 

If the author had consulted the Pa 
piers d'Etat of Richelieu, published in 
1875, and the King’s letters to the car- 
dinal, which were issued some years 
after, she would have been able to con- 
trol the untrustworthy gossip of De Mot- 
teville, Bassompierre, and the other 
aristocratic defamers of Louis and Riche- 
lieu. From this correspondence it will 
be seen that, far from being the car- 
dinal’s puppet, or privately detesting 
him, Louis shared in all the great deeds 
of his minister, and loved his person 
as much as he admired his genius. The 
two hundred letters addressed to the 
cardinal in the King’s own hand, all 
evincing a direct and intelligent partici- 
pation in public affairs and a sincere af- 
fection for the minister, refute the 
legend of the crowned slave and his hat- 
ed master. On the other hand, it is clear 
from the reports of Richelieu that he 
never ventured on any measure with- 
out having the King’s direct authority. 
Louis had to be informed of the most 
insignificant details, and so far was 
Richelieu from always dictating th: pol- 
icy of his master that we find him hum- 
bly acquiescing when Louis insists on 
certain politica’ changes. Thus, several 
of the reports submitted by Richelieu 
have annotations on the margin in the 
King’s own hand in which an opinion 
the very reverse of the cardinal’s is 
briefly and decisively given. 

If Louis is depicted as a colorless 
symbol rather than the virile and con- 
scientious sovereign which he was real- 
ly, Richelieu fares even worse. He is the 
Richelieu of the scandalous chronicle 
and of Victor Hugo, de Vigny, and 
Dumas. The author has given an in- 


telligible and fairly accurate account of 
the great cardinal’s policy, but we 
should have had a better idea of it if it 
was related in a more concentrated 
fashion in a special chapter, instead of 
being chopped and scattered over sev- 
eral chapters in chronological stices. 
Every one can now see how unfortunate 
it was that Richelieu should have cen- 
tralized power in the King when he 
might have associated the country with 
the government by strengthening na- 
tional and local liberties. But his excuse 
is that, with the forces at his command, 
he could not do otherwise. The general 
movement of French society was, unhap- 
pily for the future of France, entirely 
different from that of England, and hur- 
ried him in a direction it was impossi- 
ble for him to change. The wish to 
make the dying words of a great man 
an epigram is universal, and Mrs. Pat- 
more repeats the mot very unjustly at- 
tributed to Richelieu: 


“Does your Eminence pardon your ene- 


a 


mies probed a priest assisting in the final 
preparation for the death transit. 

“I have no enemies but those of the 
State,” replied the dying voice, with un- 


tottering conviction. 


But the real words of the cardinals re- 
ply, according to the testimony of his 
bitter enemy, Madame de Motteville, 
were: “Je prie Dieu qu'il me condamne 
si j'ai eu d’autre intention que le bien 
de la religion et de l'état,” and they no 
doubt expressed his own conception of 
the tenor of his life. 

But Mrs. Patmore has written a most 
amusing book, however imperfect it may 
be as history. The Odyssey of the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, through the 
south of France, may have suggested 
to yautier his “Mademoiselle de 
Maupin.” Her adventures are even more 
laughable and almost as indecorous. 


The Legends of the Jews. By Louis Ginz- 
berg. Vol. I. From the Creation to 
Jacob. Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society. $2. 

Mohammed called the Jews the “Peo- 
ple of the Book.” The title was certain- 
ly justified by the history of Rabbinic 
literature both before and after his date, 
in the Talmud and the Midrashim. 
Everything which engaged the thought 
and the imagination of the Jewish peo- 
ple was connected in some way or other 
with the words of the Old Testament. 
Law and Legend, what passed for 
science and what was thought to be his- 
tory, were equally connected with the 
verses of Holy Writ. The Jews went 
even further and developed new adven- 
tures for the heroes of Scripture and 
gave new interpretations and sough-: out 
hidden meanings for the adventures al- 
ready recorded there. These constitute a 
large part of the “Hagada,” or legendary 
lore of Talmudic times. They form the 
subject of Dr. Ginzberg’s “Legends of 
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the Jews,” the first volume of which has 
just been issued by the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America. 

This deals with the supplementary 
legends, relating to the chief heroes of 
the Pentateuch from the Creation to 
Jacob. Another volume is to deal with 
the remaining heroes of the Penta- 
teuch; while a third, already writen 
and printed but not yet published, col- 
lects the legends about the remaining 
Biblical characters from Joshua to Ma- 
lachi. A fourth volume is to contain 
an introduction, notes, sources, and 
requisite indexes. When completed, the 
work will constitute a most valuable 
collection, giving, for the first time in 
English, or indeed any modern lan- 
guage, some insight to the intellectual 
and imaginative processes of the Jew- 
ish mind from the first millennium after 
Christ. There is certainly nothing so 
full or trustworthy in the English lan- 
guage. It is true that, many years ago, 
a couple of volumes were produced by 
the omniscient Baring-Gould, entitled 
“Legends of Old Testament Characters’; 
but these were an uncritical pot pourri, 
and suffered from the inaccuracy which 
is usually associated with omniscience. 
In German, Dr. Wuensche has translat- 
ed, with fair accuracy, many of the 
Midrashim, in which these legends are 
found. Yet, even in that all-embracing 
tongue, no attempt has been made to 
bring together all the legends about 
Biblical characters, except in a few in- 
stances, as in the monograph of B. Beer 
on the hagadic legends relating to Abra 
ham. 

Dr. Ginzberg has had an almost 
unique opportunity before him, and 
seems to have practically exhausted the 
field, sweeping into his net not only 
those legends of Islam which might 
reasonably be supposed to have a Jew- 
ish origin, but also many passages from 
the Fathers of the Church, such as 
Origen and Jerome, who are known to 
have been acquainted with Jewish leg- 
end. This is the fleld from which, Iin- 
deed, Dr. Ginzberg reaped his first har- 
vest of scholarship. Until the fourth 
volume appears, giving Dr. Ginzberg’s 
sources, it will be impossible to judge 
whether he has not cast his net too 
widely in the patristic sea. One doubts, 
for example, whether the Creation leg- 
ends of the Jews were so full of refer- 
ences to the Messianic Period as is rep- 
resented by these collections. And, in 
the earlier portions of this volume, the 
similarities between Christlan and Jew- 
ish myth and legend, about creation and 
about man, about sin and the Devil, are 
so striking as to raise doubts as to the 
source either of the one or of the other. 
Either Christian theology owes more 
than has hitherto been suspected to 
Tewish beliefs, or Dr. Ginzberg has in- 
cluded in his sources passages “contam- 
inated” by Christian dogma. This is 
again a matter on which no judgment 
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can be passed until the appearance of 
the fourth volume enables us to deter- 
mine how far Dr. Ginzberg is dependent 
upon purely Jewish sources and upon 
Church tradition assumed to be Jewish. 
Meanwhile, putting aside these points 
of method, one can only express grati- 
tude for the erudition and skill which 
have brought together so much inotruc- 
tion, and, one may add, amusement into 
the present instalment of Dr. Ginzberg’s 
work. It required no little literary skill 
to make up such a mosaic as we have 
before us, pleced together from frag- 
ments often in different languages and 
frequently from different climes and 
times. This Dr. Ginzberg has done with 
great success and his efforts have been 
seconded by the skilful manner in 
which his work, originally written in 
German, has been put into quasi-Biblical 
English by Miss Henrietta Szold. Their 
combined efforts have produced a work 
full of interest and equally full of in- 


truction. 


The Story of Pisa. By Janet Ross and 
Nelly Erichsen. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co 
Of this volume, which belongs to the 

Mediwval Town Series, Mrs. Janet Ross 

has written the historical chapters, 

while the description of the city is 
from the pen of Miss Nelly Erichsen, 
who has also contributed the drawings 
which illustrate it. Pisa has waited long 
for a good history and a good guide- 
book, but the second of these needs, at 
any rate, is fully supplied by the work 
before us. From the point of view of the 
tourist, who desires to do his sight-see 
ing intelligently, no more charming book 
could well be imagined. Here is no bar- 
ren catalogue after the manner of Bae- 
deker, but a full and vivid account of 
the mediwval city, which is thorough- 
worth reading in one’s own study, 
even if one does not know Pisa and 
is no immediate prospect of visiting 

'. Miss Erichsen has gone to the sources 

not only for her facts, but also for 

her inspiration, and it should be very 
dificult for any one to write after her 

Certainly, nothing better than her por 

tion of the book is to be found in all the 

Berrie 
Of the historical section, on the other 

hand, we are not able to speak quite 

1 highly. We fully realize that it is no 

light task to write the history of such 

a town as Pisa in five short chapters; 

but that does not blind us to the fact 

that Mrs. Ross has not entirely succeed 
ed She would, we think, have been 
well advised to remember that the se 

rie for which she was writing was a 

Mediwval Town Series, and to have con- 

fined herself to the story of the Com 

mune. Then, her narrative, though In 
the main sufficiently accurate, hardly 
ever rises above the level of a chron 
icle, with the result that the mental 
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pabulum it affords, while no doubt nour- 


ishing, is more than a little dry. We 


remember that, in our boyhood, we oc- 
casionally sampled the bran which was 
provided for the sustenance of our tame 
rabbits, and the sensations which we 
then experienced were vividly recalled 
by the perusal of her pages. The art of 
adequate condensation is not an easy 
one, and, even when acquired, can hard- 
ly be exercised without much study and 
patience. Mrs. Ross would have done bet- 
ter had she digested her facts a little 
longer before putting them on paper. 
Still, it can scarcely be denied that, 
whatever its shortcomings, her work 
constitutes a useful résumé of Pisan his- 
tory, while of actual errors, we have 
found extraordinarily few. In her ac- 
count of the efforts of the Viscounts to 
preserve their authority (p. 28), she 
might profitably have told us who and 
what the Viscounts were—the ordinary 
teurist certainly will not know—and her 
narrative of Pisa’s dealings with Sar- 
dinia should, in a second edition, be 
corrected after consulting Professor Bes- 
ta's “Sardegna Medioevale,” so recently 
reviewed in these columns. The word 
castello should not be translated “cas- 
tle,” when the reference is to the town 
of Pontadera (p. 56); and we cannot 





magine why, on page 51, quadrelle is 
rendered “quadrangular shafts.” This 
is a definition rather than a transla- 
tion, and we possess the very same word 
n our Eaglish “quarrel.” We may, per- 
haps, add a query to Miss Erichsen’s 
statement that “clothyard shafts” were 
shot by the Pisans in their faction 
fights (p. 128)—-we were under the im- 
pression that they used cross-bows—but 
these are all the disputable assertions 
which we have discovered in a book of 
above four hundred closely printed 
pages. There are very few in the se- 
ries like it; and though, as we have 
said, the description of the city is the 
best part of it, the whole volume is ex- 
cellent and should find a place in every 
library which has a shelf for works on 


things Italian 


Notes. 


Those who are interested in the eloquence 
of our perpetual candidate may satisfy 
thelr thirst in the two volumes of the 

Speeches of William Jennings Bryan, 
Revised and Arranged by Himself” (Funk & 
Wagnalls). A biographical introduction 
has been supplied by his wife. 


Miss Josephine Tozier, who some time ago 
published an entertaining volume, “Among 
English Inns,” has now ready a book en- 
titled “Susan in Sicily,” to be issued in 
February by L. C. Page & Co. 


From Laird & Lee we receive an “Eng- 
lish-Itallan and Italian-English Dictionary” 
made in convenient form and size for the 


traveller's pocket Various grammatical 
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tables and lists of words add to its use- 
fulness. 


Our old friend, the “‘Almanach de Gotha,” 
comes to us this year (from Lemcke & 
Buechner) with portraits of the Princess 
of Wales, the Prince of Wales, Mohammed 
V, and President Taft. For the rest, we 
have the same useful dictionary of infor- 
mation in regard to the aristocratic fami- 
lies of Europe and in regard to the gov- 
ernment of the countries of the world. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company announces 
the following books to be issued early this 
year: “The Crowds and the Veiled Wo- 
man,” by Marion Cox; “Types from City 
Streets,” by Hutchins Hapgood; “The Good 
of Life and Other Little Essays,” by W. C. 
Wilkinson; “Nervous States: Their Nature 
and Causes,” by Paul Dubois; “Makers of 
Sorrow and Makers of Joy,” by Dora 
Melegari; “History of Socialism in the 
United States,” revised edition, by Morris 
Hillquit, and “Dominion and Power,” by C. 
B. Patterson. 


A. C, McClurg & Co, will soon have ready 
a book by Dr. William 8S. Sadler of Chi- 
cago, entitled “The Science of Living; or, 
the Art of Keeping Well.” The same house 
announces a volume from the pen of Hon. 
Isaac N. Phillips, reporter for the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, which is said to give an 
original analysis of lLincoln’s character. 
The book will be published in good season 
for Lincoln’s birthday. “The Diary of 
James K. Polk,” which was promised for 
last autumn, has been postponed until the 
coming spring, on account of the great la- 
bor attending the preparation of the work. 


A fifth edition of Alfred W. Pollard’s 
“English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and In- 
terludes” is issued by the Clarendon Press, 
showing from the fourth edition ‘a few 
corrections and alterations, . . . some 
of them due to suggestions by Dr. Skeat.” 
A scholarly work is thus brought nearer 
perfection. 

The development of Mesopotamia by fol- 
lowing the ancient systems of irrigation 
has now been taken up by the Turkish 
government. Sir William Willcocks, the 
engineer in charge, describes these sys- 
tems and their present intended applica- 
tion in the Geographical Journal for Jan- 
uary, and incidentally discusses an old 
Biblical question. He locates the Gar- 
den of Eden in a_e region to the 
northwest of Bagdad and believes the 
Ararat of Noah to be near Ur of the 
Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham, in 
the southern part of the delta. The first 
results of the completed work will be the 
bringing into cultivation 3,000,000 acres of 
land now desert and an appreciable addi- 
tion to the world’s production of wheat 
and cotton, which he proposes to carry 
to the markets of the world by a railway 
from Bagdad to Damascus. This number 
also contains the valuable paper of Mr. 
Albert Perry Brigham on the ‘“Develop- 
ment of Wheat Culture in North America,” 
read at the recent meeting of the British 
Association. 


Of the papers by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson bound up together, after the title of 
one of them, “Carlyle’s Laugh” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.), several, at least, have been 
printed in various magazines and earlier 
books, and one of them, an essay on George 
Bancroft, in our own pages. All of them 
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are of such a literary or historical quality 
as one naturally expects from Col. Hig- 
ginson, and a fair proportion deal with 
other Americans of letters: Cooper, Brock- 
den Brown, Thoreau, Alcott, Norton, Sted- 
man, Edward Everett Hale, Scudder, Emily 
Dickinsqn, and others. It is natural, too, 
that of the American papers a clear ma- 
jority have to do with New Englanders 
most of them known personally to the es- 
sayist. And there is a pleasant retrospec- 
tive flavor to the papers on Géttingen and 
Harvard a Century Ago, on Old Newport 
Days, and on A Half-Century of American 
Literature. This last essay is a plea for 
individuality, or at least nationalism, in 
our literature. To the Cambridge critic 
there would seem to be no great need of 
apeing English standards. Even our new- 
comers unconsciously say with David Was- 
son, writes Col. Higginson, “The English 
man is undoubtedly a wholesome figure to 
the mental eye; but will not twenty mil- 
lion copies of him do, for the present?’ 
There is, undoubtedly, a tendency in the 
United States to transfer intellectual al- 
legiance to science rather than to litera- 
ture; our author recognizes this, but thinks 
a change will come in due season. We may 
close this note in quoting the 
of Clarence King, formerly director of th« 
United States Geological 
shortly before his death, and reproduced 
by Col. Higginson as bearing on this point: 


words 


Survey, spoken 


With all its novel modern powers and 
practical sense, I am forced to admit that 
the purely scientific brain is miserably 
mechanical; it seems to have become a 
splendid sort of self-directed machine, an 
incredible automaton, grinding on with its 
analyses or constructions. But for pure 
sentiment, for all that spontaneous, joyous 
Greek waywardness of fancy, for the tem 
perature of passion and the subtler thrill 
of ideality, you might as well look to a 
wrought-iron derrick. 


All the original editions of Cotton 
Mather are rare, but the scarcest surely 
is “An Elegy on the Much-to-be-deplored 
Death of that Never-to-be-Forgotten-Per- 
son the Reverend Mr, Nathanael Collins,” 
Boston, 1685. 
library of Brown University 
it was to be had only in the limited edi- 
tion of the Club of Odd Volumes. In or 
der to obtain an example, a descendant 
of the Rev. Nathaniel, Dr. Holdridge Ozro 
Collins, has been impelled to edit an exact 
reprint which bears the press mark of the 
Baumgart Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Cal 
It is well printed and follows the uniqu 
original in every typographical and ortho- 
graphical peculiarity. 
famous lament for Astrophel, it is in th: 
main a travesty. We prefer to represent 
it by a pair of stanzas that yield some 
authentic afterglow of 
quence: 


A single copy exists in the 
Otherwise 


Based on Spenser's 


Elizabethan elo- 


O Ghastly Omens! if Parsweus dy 

Let Heidelberge look to ‘t. If Austin go 
Let Hippo tremble. If Elisha fly 

After his Master, next year brings a wo 
I fear of both sorts now Mortalities, 

Of Famines too I fear the worst, I fear 
The Gallop of no less Calamities 

Than can be wrap'd in a pale Comet’s Hair 


The Clarendon Press is issuing an edi- 
tion of Spenser’s Works in three volumes, 
two of which, containing “The Faerie 
Queene” edited by J. C. Smith, have already 
appeared. In making his text Mr. Smith 
has chosen for the first three books the 
second edition of 1596, for the second three 
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books the first edition of 1596, and for the 
cantos on Mutability the first edition of 
1609 This choice, which 
text so far as it was emended by Spenser 


represents the 


himself, is the only logical procedure, and 
was followed also by Prof. R. E. Neil Dodge 
in the Cambridge edition. These two editors 
differ, however, in one respect Professor 
books retained 
holding that 
introduced in this respect in 


Dodge for the first thre« 
the spelling of the 1590 text 
the changes 
1596 were the work of the printer and not 
of the author. Mr. Smith follows the 1596 
text more rigidly, and indicates in the foot- 
notes the slightest departure from it; he 
gives also the principal variations of 1590 
and 1609 The Oxford text follows the 
Elizabethan usage of u and v, i and j, but 
Cambridge text 


avoids the long s the 


modernizes in these cases. Of the type and 
page of the Oxford edition little need be 
said; they have the samé xcellence as is 


o be found in the Blake and the Caroline 


Poets issued within recent years rhe un- 
scholarly reader will | troubled by the 
absence of a glossary, but it may be planned 
to supply this need in the third volume 
when it appears. Those who are satisfied 
with the bare text cann lesire a better 


edition than this 


Major Arthur Glyt Leonard Isla 
Her Moral and Spiritual Value (London 
Luzac & Co.) is a vigorous plea for Mo 
hammed, his religiot and its adherents 
He does not deny that Isla and its founder 
have limitations and faul but he holds 
that Mohammed was a ere and earnes 
reformer, a great patriot and stat n 
and points out that ! religion he es- 
tablished has proved iffi t for a large 
par 0 } I i ra Isla I nsists 
s I a i o Christianity but i 
serious and n the ain, moral faith, 
worthy of respectful tudy by Europeans 
and Americans; he observe ustiy that 
it should not be held 1 onsible for the 
barbarities of rtain of its adherents In 
a highly laudator foreword he well- 
known Moslem historian and apologist 
Judge Syed Ameer Al ay tha while 
some of Major Leonard's 1 irks about 


Mohammed will not be approved y Mos- 


lems, he has gone to the fountain-head, the 
Koran, and has grasped the spirit of 
Islan The volun s well written, and 
the author's sincerity and ithusiasm 
nake it decidedly attractive 

Miss Esther Singleton’s skill in book- 
naking is displayed with characteristic suc- 


cess in her volume entitled Dutch New 
York” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
terial culled from diaries and lett wills 
and inventories, court records, and other 
similar documents, she has constructed a 
panorama of the daily life of a citizen in 
New Amsterdam, in which a circumstantial 
account of orchards and gardens, houses 
and streets, dress, furniture, and plate pre- 


pares the way for sketches of housekeeping 


habits, education, religion ourtship and 
marriage, taverns and ex e law sports 
and trade. For background, there is some 


good description of contemporary life in 
Holland. Granted that the 
en are typical—and Miss Singleton has a 


incidents chos- 


pretty sure historical sense in her field 
they show the seventeenth century Dutch- 
man in America to have been, so far as 


circumstances permitted, a tolerably faith- 
ful counterpart of the seventeenth century 


Dutchman at home For a generation be- 


fore the English conquest, he 


furnished his house substantially, 


ed bric-a-brac and pictures, 


lived well, 


coliect- 


entertained 


generously, worked hard, drank deeply 


every fourth house in New Amsterdam sold 


liquor—cherished his wife and 


children, 


drove sharp bargains, even with his best 


friends, worshipped after the ay; 


formed order, and met death 


rene consciousness that his burial, like 


christening, would be attended 
and ceremony proportioned to 


proved re- 
) 


with a sé 


with pomp 


his station 


Such books as this few will venture to read 


through, but they add worthily 


terical information at the sam 


they pleasantly beguile the idl 


to our his- 


time that 


hour rhe 


presswork of the volume is attractive, and 


most of the illustrations, though distributed 
without much regard to the subject atter 
are well executed, The dat of William 
Byrd's trip to Albany (page 19%) ‘ 
dently a misprint for 1685 

Basil Stewart “My Exper f 
prus” (E. P. Dutton & Co ) " ea 
in revised and enlarged form. It ¢ 

ted account of an island that | f bal 


communications and accommoda 


be sought by tourists. The pho 


aph 
he noble remains of Famagu ! 
sunts of early frescoes crumbi } 
he walls of a se of churches w 
iriosity rh {f de i 
mate, for which our author in 1y 
good On th whole, this book h 1? 
ancholy cast One reads of th latiy 
equally he yy an old ll 
i lig t ’ I ! den of I bh i 
tr 1 o which England fool ly 
eded wl e took the island, of a } 
Bove nN a bhi ig ilwa | 
mpting ! rn by ly I 
this sadn i na f ! 
n the manner, whicl efr gly 
cious ‘) he I } h YT l " 
heard a dull a itt ly ha i 
er o1 } han thi hwl h 
author weetens ad on 
\ short time ago tl Sultan of Turl 
bad occasion 0 mf om lk rat 
on certain British navai off 
at Malta iH accordingly dispatch " 
squadron of cruisers from C intinopl 
with order to all fo Mal 1 inv 
these officers with the decoration \fter } 
absence of three months the squad 
turned to Constantinopl Th ymmand 
n-chief, being asked if th rat 
bad been duly conferred replied \ 
could not car out your Serene Highn 
Wishes; Malta no longer ex a! 
vel tl for inable to find 
Th riclic H r 
Mediwval Vhilosop! Maur le W 
pre or i th Cathol I r of 
Louvain t it red it third ! 
translated English | P. Coffe 
Maynooth College, Ireland, under ‘ ‘ 
tion and ipervision of the author (Long 
mans, Green, & Co). The pr i n 
lubricated English, from th iuthor ! 
elf and an examination of the rh 
roborat« his statement that i 
eritable third edition, With s« on 
and with the bibliographical not brought 
lown to date 0 a8 to include Nhat r of 
portance has appeared sin pu t 
tion of the second edition (in Fre h) n 


1905. The work begins with an 


ketch of Greek philosophy 


y Neoplatonism, as the sito 


medimval philosophies were 
drawn; and proceeds to its 
their 


placing in proper h 
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ting, the numerous philosophical systems 
of the Middle Ages and tracing their mu- 
tual doctrinal relations.” The word “doc- 
trinal,” as used here, should not be taken 
in the common sense of dogmatic or theo- 
logical; for the work consistently carries 
out the author’s purpose of treating me- 
diwval philosophy as rational investigation, 
and as distinguishable from “scholastic 
theology, which, in its dogmatic aspect, is 
a body of doctrines received through a posi- 
tive revelation from God” (p. 101). It is 
doubtful whether this distinction is really 
applicable to medi@val thought; but at all 
events an observance of it has enabled 
Professor De Wulf to present a most ser- 
manual of medimval philosophy, 
disencumbered as far as possible from 
the parallel, or rather interwoven, devel- 
opment of patristic-scholastic dogma. The 
learning and competency of the author in 
his chosen fleld are unquestionable. 


viceable 


rhe Columbia University Press (Mac- 
millan Co.) has published an Assyrian 
Primer by J. Dyneley Prince, Ph.D., profes- 
sor of Semitic languages in Columbia, to 
meet the need of a series of progressive 
lessons for beginners in Cuneiform. The 
main body of the book, including the sign 
lists, and exercises, is an autograph repro- 
duction. The glossary is printed from 
type, the Cuneiform characters being trans- 
literated into Hebrew. We note the fact 
that Dr, Prince has recently been elected 
Senator for County, in the State 
of New Jersey, having previously been 
speaker of the House, because it is so un- 
usual to find a practical politician occupy- 
ing a chair of Semitic languages and pub- 
lishing books of thig nature. 


Passaic 


the author 
represents 


The Rev 


Great 


Robert F. Horton, 
Issues”’ (Macmillan), 
the recrudescence of Muscular 
Christianity His will to believe is so 
trong and large as to admit lodging space 
reasonable amount of alien science 
skepticism. He is a lover of 
cerebral water-tight compartment. 
your science and your faith apart 
neither will trouble the other. Ob- 
viously this is sound medi@valism; in fact, 
the merely ancillary position of science is 
if not affirmed. Myths, Religion, 
Politics, Socialism, Philosophy, 
Theology, Literature, Art, Life, 
ar such are the truly great issues that 
are here cheerfully elucidated Mr. Hor- 
ton's manner has dignity and force, but he 
all with the seven- 
boots devuut pragmatist. 
to be dying, but 
is a characteristic 
of Christ, he 
but if 
have 
Chris- 


of 
modern 


for a 
and 


’ he 


even 


Keep 


and 


hinted at 
Morality, 
Scie nee, 


ath 


obstacles 
of the 


seem 


trides 
eagued 
urches 
ity is living,” 
to the 
be 


were indeed “a 


story 


eve it to essentially true, 
it 


us. 


would 
For 
tenderness, 


myth 
upon 
entertains a 
provide 
Our 


claims 
he 


doctrine 


equal moral 


Science 


tian 


the seems to cash 


nce 
serenity essayist 
illustrations 
the 
was at Oxford “in 
but to Judge by the 
it did him rather little good. 
he of tem. 
optimism invents 
needs 
For Iin- 


values In personal 
are 
of 


widely read, and his 


better than substance 


He 


athetes,”’ 


frequently 
his 


daya of the a 


liscourse 


essay on art 


In 
peramental 


exemplifies a sort 
that 


warranties 


general, 
‘ asily 


the few intellectual it 


All his suppositions come out well 
“If Protestantism 


he writes is a 


Dt 


stance 


failure 


as 
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| ana as it would seem from the decay of | English, under the title of “The Tale of 


the Protestant churches on the Continent, 
the alternative is not a return to Catholl- 
cism, but a return to Christianity.” Our 


two quotations suggest the mystical and | 


sense that Christianity has in 
this book. In fact, the landscape of “Great 
Issues” has no metes and bounds. For 
that reason genial, long-winded folk of rov- 
ing mood will like it immensely. Cautious 
folk who prefer to keep their intellectual 
bearings may as well be warned off once 
for all. One must share Mr. Horton's ro- 


undefined 


bust religious impressionism to profit by | 


his counsels. 


Absolutely new philological material is 
brought to light in the recently published 
“Grammatik der Dschaggasprache,”” by J. 
Raum, for several decades missionary un- 
der the auspices of the Leipzig Society in 
Africa. This volume constitutes the elev- 
enth in the series edited by Prof. E. Sa- 
chau, 
pary in connection with the University of 
Berlin and published as the Archiv fiir das 
Studium deutscher Kolonialsprachen. 
grammar lays a solid foundation for the 
study of the languages spoken in the vicin- 
ity of the Kilimandsharo, and is a worthy 


companion work to Meinhoffe’s able “‘Ver- | 


such einer Lautlehre der Bantusprachen.” 
A learned introduction has been added, 
with historical, anthropological, and ethno- 
logical discussions. The literary contents 
of the grammar are largely myths, sayings, 
proverbs, riddles, and the like, collected 
by the author in his intercourse with the 
natives. 


The National Society for a History of the 
Risorgimento appealed, in its recent con- 
gress at Florence, for a little “good sense” 
in the rules governing research in Italian 
state archives. Of political documents only 
those antedating 1815 are now accessible. 
For later periods a special request must be 
made, separately for every document, to 
the Minister of State. 
sion is rarely given for any paper later 
than 1848, and, when granted, is surrounded 
with endless precautions and restrictions. 
These are enough, one historian declares, 


“to wear out the patience of even the most | 
Similar regula- | 
tions have recently been put in force by the | 
minister of education regarding all papers, | 


persistent investigator.” 


both political and private, in the govern- 
ment libraries. The congress also appealed 
to the government to restrict the work of 
the commission, appointed by the Minister 
of Education, to obtaining useful contem- 
porary documents and to leave to this so- 


ciety the task of preparing and publishing | 


the projected history. Further evidence 
of the government’s attitude is furnished 
by its withdrawal of support from the pro- 
posed exhibition of historical documents 
in the new monument to Vittorio Emanuele 
at Rome, the semi-centennial of the 
Risorgimento, 1911 


on 
in 


In 1871, Prof. Alexander d’Ancona pub- 
lished, from two virtually identical manu- 
scripts, preserved in the National Library of 
Florence, a fourteenth century text of “La 
Leggenda della Reina Rosana e di Ro- 
sana sua figliuola.” The edition was limited 
to 153 copies, so that the number of read- 
ers was necessarily small. With the ob- 
ject of extending their circle, Miss M. Mans- 


the director of the Oriental Semi- | 


This | 


/Queen Rosana and of Rosana, Her Daugh- 
| ter, and of the King’s Son Aulimento” 
| (London: Nutt). The work has been ex- 
cellently done; and it has, as she observes, 
|@ special interest because the legend in 
| question affords an almost unique example 
|of the evolution of a Chanson de Geste, 
through the Ensample, to the Morality Play. 
| The text is preceded by an invaluable in- 
troduction; and we heartily recommend 
| this charming little volume to all those 
|who are interested in such matters. 


Dr. Wills De Hass, physician and anthro- 
| pologist, died in Pittsburgh on Monday at 
‘the age of ninety-two. Among his publi- 
cations were “History of the Early Setile- 
|}ment and Indian Wars of Western Vir- 
ginia,”’ “History of West Virginia,” ‘At- 
|tempts to Separate the West from the 
East,” “The Civil War in Virginia,’” “Pre- 
Historic America,” “The Mound Builders,” 
‘and “Reminiscences of Half a Century.” 

Henry T. Coates, editor and author, died 
at his home at Berwin, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, on Saturday, after a short illness. 
He was sixty-seven years old. Among the 
| publications which he edited were the “Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry” and the 
“Children’s Book of Poetry.” He was the 
author of “Short History of the American 
| Trotting and Pacing Horse.” Mr. Coates 
|was for many years a member of the firm 
;of Porter & Coates and Henry T. Coates 
& Co., Philadelphia. He was widely known 
among book publishers. 


From Bologna comes the report of the 
death of Francesco Bertolini, professor of 
ancient history and vice-principal of the 
university. 


Stanislaus Lucas has just died at Breslau, 
in his fifty-eighth year. He was the au- 
thor of a number of historical novels, in- 
'cluding “Der Senator” and “Graf Gaschin.” 


Even then, permis- | 


Science. 


| Military Hygiene for Officers of the Line. 
By Alfred A. Woodhull, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D. Fourth edition, rewritten, and 
greatly enlarged. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. $1.50. 

The Elements of Military Hygiene. By 
P. M. Ashburn, Major Medical Corps, 
United States Army. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co, $2 net. 


In its original form, Dr. Woodhull’s 
book was an abstract of lectures on mili- 
tary hygiene given at the Infantry and 
Cavalry Schoo] at Fort Leavenworth. 
The present revision attempts to answer 
the natural inquiries of the line officer, 
who is solicitous about the welfare of his 
men; and subjects belonging exclusively 
to the medical staff have been omitted. 
'Dr. Ashburn’s book is the outcome of 
the author’s idea that the sanitation of 
the army would be greatly improved if 
line officers and enlisted men could be 
made, through their interest in the 
subject, to codperate more freely with 
medical officers. The chapters on the 


Newman Smyth implies, ' field has now translated the booklet into | causes of disease and the prevention and 
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control of epidemics are of especial val- 
ue, and if properly understood by the 
rank and file would do much to prevent 
the spread of infectious diseases, both 
in the field and in camp. 

For sake of comparison, the views 
of these two writers on the much dis- 
cussed question of alcohol are worthy 
of mention. Dr. Ashburn believes that 
alcohol is as much, if not more, abused 
by Northerners in the tropics than at 
home. Not that alcohol is more harm- 
ful in the tropics than elsewhere, but 
because its excessive use in all climates 
irritates a hard-worked “sluggish” liv- 
er, already subject to congestion. Its 
excessive use among soldiers proceeds 
mostly from idleness, evil example, or 
carelessness. Heat stroke and heat ex- 
haustion, he says, are much more likely 
to occur in a drinking man than in a 
total abstainer. Dr. Woodhull notes the 
fact that whiskey was once a part of 
the ration, but now is supplied only 
through the medical department. He 
says: 








The sum total of work done with alcohol 
is less than that done without it. The 
quality as well as the quantity of work 
done is diminished. . . . This is strik- 
ingly evident at the target range, and 
would be still more conspicuous under the 
conditions of war. .. . The adminis- 
tration of alcohol in disease is entirely 
distinct from its use as a beverage in 
health, and is a question of therapeutics, 
not of hygiene. 


The causes and prevention of malaria, 
yellow fever, and typhoid, the soldier's 
greatest enemies, are thoroughly discuss- 
ed by both writers and brought up to 
date. 

Both of these volumes will serve well 
the purpose for which they were writ- 
ten. 





The Columbia University Press will pub- 
lish at an early date a volume on “Ants: 
Their Structure, Development, and _ Be- 
havior,” by Dr. William Morton Wheeler, 
professor of economic entomology in Har- 
vard University. 


Every one engaged in the care of plants, 
even in the most amateurish way, must feel 
the need of having certain questions in re- 
gard to moulds, rusts, smuts, and mildews, 
answered in a straightforward manner. To 
such persons Prof. B. M. Duggar’s ‘‘Fungous 
Diseases of Plants” (Ginn & Co.) will be 
welcome. The diseases are described clear- 
ly, and are well illustrated. Professor 
Duggar is admirably fitted by his acquisi- 
tions in plant physiology to take a broad 
view of plant pathology, and his treatise is 
characterized by its symmetrical propor- 
tions and true perspective. With this excel- 
lent work in hand, any inte!ligent lover of 
plants ought to recognize the special foes 
with which he has to contend, and get sound 
hints as to ways and means of meeting 
them. The author uses the word hopeful 
“control” when alluding to the treatment 
of fungous diseases, and this sanguine spirit 
ia a good asset when one undertakes the 
hard task of fighting them 
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Drama. 





The great need of the theatre to-day, as 
has been often pointed out in this journal! 
is capable and enlightened management. 
Plays of a high literary and dramatic or- 
der are rare enough now, and are likely to 
be still more rare in the future, if they 
cannot be assured of adequate and intelli- 
gent representation. Plays of such nota 
ble quality as “Sappho and Phaon” and 
“Ulysses” were sacrificed to managerial in 
competency. Many other similar, if less fla 
grant, instances might easily be quoted 
The latest miscarriage of this sort occur- 
red in the case of “The Faith Healer,” of 
William Vaughn Moody, which fell far 
ted 
in the Savoy Theatre here, owing partly 
producer, Henry 


short of its legitimate effect, when ac 
to the grave error of the 
Miller, in casting himself for a character 
to which he was unsuited elther by his 
artistic methods or his temperament, and 
partly to injudicious changes in the text 
made solely for theatrical effect. The play 
itself, in its original shape, has been re- 
viewed fully in the Nation (March 18, 1909), 
and it is not necessary to describe it again 
in detail. 
study—intellectual, emotional, poetic, and 
truly dramatic—of Ulrich Michaelis, a des- 
ert-bred zealot, who, deeming himself in- 
spired after a vision of Christ, proceeds to 


Briefly, it is a psychological 


Indian boy, 
accounted dead, he restores to life After 
apparently healing a confirmed paralytic, 
he encounters a girl for whom he conceives 
an earthly passion. 
sinful, he is conscious of a loss of power, 


work miracles by faith. One 


Believing this to be 


and when the paralytic relapses and an in 
fant in his charge dies, he regards himself 
as a traitor to his mission and a discredited 
prophet. But when he learns that the girl 
is no temptress, but a repentant Magdalen, 
fu search of spiritual healing, he recog- 
nizes the sanctity of human love and feels 
his power restored. The paralytic walks 
again, and the infant rallies. As the cur- 
tain falls he expresses an ecstatic hope that 
he is about to scale heights of love and 
life of which he has not dreamed hitherto. 
All the other personages of the play—a ma- 
terialistic farmer, his saintly wife Mary, 
his practical sister Martha, am orthodox 
parson, a skeptical doctor, a superstitious 
old negro, ete 
thought, are depicted with great skill and 
veracity, and play their several parts in the 
drama in a logical and effective fashion 


typify various phases of 


The piece was played in its original form 
in the West without success, and then re- 
modelled. 
three, scenes were transposed, new mat- 
ter was added, and vital passages excised 
These changes—whoever was primarily re- 
sponsible for them—wer+ 


Four acts were condensed into 


disastrous. The 
gain, if any, in purely theatrical situation 
was insignificant, the loss in progressive 
psychological development deplorable. But 
the intellectual, poetic, and emotional qual- 
ities of the play—even in this mutilated 
shape—would have asserted themselves if 
the John the Baptist figure of Michaelis had 
been embodied by some more spiritual, im- 
aginative, and eloquent actor than Mr. Mill- 
er. His rugged personality and the slow, 
massive dogged energy of his style, helped 
him to triumph in “The Great Divide,” but 
were fatally inapplicable to the character 
of the haggard, flery, rhapsodical seer Mi- 


-_ 
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chaelis. But actor-managers, it 
must play the leading parts or forfeit their 
self-respect. The worst of it is that any 
misconception on their part, of their own 
histrionic abilities, may ruin the prospects 
of the finest play, to say nothing of the 
author. “The Faith Healer,” although 
somewhat vague in ite meaning and Intent, 


seems, 


as if Professor Moody were himself in 
doubt concerning the true nature of the 
phenomena he discusses, is a remarkable 
work, deserving of far more sympathetk 


treatment than it has received. 


It is good news to hear that we ar: 
to have the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing Edith Wynne Matthison in the New 
Theatre She is in the front rank of liv 
ing actresses She will be seen in a 
Maurice 
Beatrice,” and in a revival of ‘he Winter 
Tale.” 


duction of Maeterlinck’'s Si 


Because they have not been able to find 
Liebler & ¢ 
have been prevented from putting on her 
C. 8. MecLellan's play, “Judith Zarain¢ 
which will be seen in London | week 


the right actor and actress 


“The Tenth Man” is the title of the new 
comedy, by W. S. Maugham, which will b 
produced in with Arthur 
Bourchier in a leading part 


London soon 


Monckton Hoffe, the author of “The Little 


Damosel is at work upon a new ynedy 
for Charles Hawtrey 


The members of the Incorporated Stage 
Society of London have chosen for their 
next production a three-act play entitled 
“The Way the Money Goes,” by Lady Bell, 
who has long taken the deepest interest in 
the industrial classes. It is with the con- 
dition, the requirements, and the aspira- 
tions of these that her latest work Is con- 
cerned One of the evils attacked is that 
of gambling 


Mr. EBourchier has entrusted to Kenneth 
R. Barnes the 


vieu's play 


adaptation of Paul Her- 
Connais-toi,""” which he will 
produce in London under the title of ‘ 
Houses,” and has also commissioned Miss 
E M (“George Paston’’) to 
make a one-act plece out of a single situa- 


Giass 
Symonds 


tion in a French play which he purchased 
for this purpose. In this he and Miss Vio- 
let Vanbrugh will appear as workpeople. 
A new play by H. M 
thor of “The 
sibly be 


Vernon, the au- 
Deputy Sheriff,’ may pos- 
another of Mr. Bourchier's fu- 
ture productions. The title of this play 
which has a Chinese background, will be 
Mr. Wu"—Wu being, so to speak, the Chi- 


nese equivalent of Smith 


Musie. 


TWO OPERATIC NOVELTIES 

Jules Massenet is one of the most pro- 
lific of opera composers, but if Oscar 
Hammerstein continues to produce his 
works at the present rate, the list wil! 
be exhausted ere long. To “Sapho” and 
“Hérodiade,” which he produced earlier 
in the season, he has now added “Griséli- 
dis,” with a cast including Mary Garden 
and Dalmores, besides two singers, 
Messrs. Dufranne and Huberdeau, who 





cooperated at the first production of this 
opera in Paris, on November 20, 1901. 
“Grisélidis” is, like the “Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” (which followed it), a 
musical miracle play, in which things 
mundane, celestial, and diabolical are 
commingled quaintly and continuously, 
in the true mediewval fashion. The plot 
is based on the old story of the peasant 
woman Griselda, who preserves her vow 
of fidelity amid the most cruel tests. The 
Devil plays as prominent a part as in 
some of the mediw#val mysteries and 
miracle plays. Had this rdle been as- 
signed to that prince of devils, Maurice 
Renaud, the success of Massenet’s opera 
would have been assured. As it is, it 
seems in doubt, as the music is not 
strong enough to atone for tiresome epi- 
sodes in the plot. It is a peculiarity of 
this opera that the chorus is invisible 
throughout, though it plays an import- 
ant role. Nothing could be more quaint 
and enchanting than the harmonized 
choral echoes of the Devil's Incantation 
in which, from the dark forest, he sum- 
mons the spirits of evil to bring the 
Shepherd lover of Grisélidis to her gar- 
aen. 

The Metropolitan Opera House also 
has produced an opera new to this coun- 
try—‘“Germania,” by the millionaire Ital- 
lan composer, Alberto Franchetti. It is 
a work in the grand and pompous Meyer- 
beer manner, relying for the emotions 
i. evokes more on patriotic and historic 
than on the music. It de- 
picts scenes in the seven years preceding 
the battle of Leipzig and the reclama- 
tion of Germany from the domination of 
Napoleon, the love affairs of two Ger- 
man students supplying the operatic ele- 
ment. There are many dull moments in 
the plot, and the music is persistently 
where the composer 


considerations 


tedious, except 
borrows German student songs or a mo- 
tive from Puccini's “Tosca.” If he had 
had the gift of creating individual melo- 
dies, he might have rivalled Puccini, for 
he has the theatrical instinct. The scene 
In a crypt where Queen Loulse appears 
and stirs up patriotic sentiment is very 
effective, and it stirred the audience to 
great enthusiasm. With a cast includ- 
ing Caruso, Amato, and Destinn, and 
with a superb scenic setting, the opera 
under the devoted leadership of the com- 
poser’s personal friend, Mr. Toscanini, 
was sure of a brilliant temporary suc- 


cers 


rhe management of the Corea concerts 
Rome announces ita Intention of en- 


riching tte orchestral programmes from 


me to time with a choral number. Except 
two from Wagner the selections for the 
coming season have been taken from operas 


which are now rare'y heard, but which re 
quire a larger and better-trained orchestra 
than choral societies are usually able to 
command The chorus from the opening 
of “Tannhiuser,” and probably also 
of Flowers from “Parstfal,”’ will 


be d 1 by Michael Balling, leader of 


The Nation. 
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the Bayreuth festivals; the choral from | er’s quantitative tests are misleading. It 


Liszt’s “Dante Symphony,” by Luigi Mah- 
cinelli of the Costanzi, Rome; that for 
men's voices from Liszt's “Faust,” by 
Georg Schneevoigt of Finland, and selec- 
tions from either Schumann's “Manfred,” 
or “Paradise and the Peri,”” by William 
Mengelberg of Holland. In continuance of 
the policy of employing several directors, 
each for a series of concerts, Vincent 
D'Indy, Gustav Mahler, Pietro Mascagni, 
and Safonoff have also been engaged as 
conductors. 


Art. 


THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 

It is an amusing coincidence that just 
as German experts are eulogizing the 
American art collector and deploring 
the exit of masterpieces from Europe, 
an American consul in Scotland should 
solemnly warn his fellow-countrymen 
that they are notoriously the dupes ot 
the wily European dealer in antiques. 
Both opinions are measurably truc, be- 
ing expressed of different kinds of 
Americans. It is pleasant to think that 
the balance of veracity lies with those 
hardy European discoverers who were 
tempted over here by the reports of the 
Hudson-Fulton loan exhibition of old 
Dutch painting. 

Before that memorable show there 
had been inklings in the Old World of 
remote art Golcondas beyond the Atian- 
tic. The names of Morgan, Widener, 
Altman, Frick, and others have bogey- 
like resonance from Bond Street to the 
Via Condotti. The inner circle of seri- 
ous students even knew of such #rad- 
ual and normal accumulations of fine 
works as the Havemeyer collection, and 
that of Mr. John G. Johnson, and Mrs. 
John L. Gardner, not to mention a 
throng of lesser collectors of the same 
fine stamp. But in the main, until re- 
cently the artistic wealth of America 


ARTISTIC 


is true that we are well stocked with 
Rembrandt portraits of widely varying 
worth, but his masterpieces are almost 
all in European galleries, while tor his 
extraordinarily significant work in land- 
scape and Scripture narrative very few 
of our collectors have shown the slight- 
est appreciation. Dr. Justi’s enthusi- 
asms we would gladly appropriate un- 


. diminished, but they recall faintly the 


‘ 


was more or less legendary to Europe. , 


It was the location of some dozens 
of perfectly well-known masterpieces— 
Rembrandts, Halses, Vermeers—that 
lent historic verisimilitude to the legend 
of artistic America and brought over 
the Columbuses in numbers. 

The reports of the land are of two- 
fold character. Dr. Friedlander of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, is 
statistical. He shows that we have out- 
stripped Germany numerically in Rem- 
brandt, Hobbema, and Vermeer, and 
sounds the alarum against our aggres- 
siveness. Dr. Justi, of the gallery of 
modern paintings at Berlin, is lavish ot 
compliments to the temper of our col- 
lectors and to the quality of their treas- 
ures. He tis glad to refute the unamia- 
ble report that we prevail by the brute 
force of our money and are easily taken 
in. Both forms of tribute are welcome, 
but both need scrutiny. Dr. Friedlind- 


classic visit of Charles Eliot Norton to 
Chicago. For years he had used that 
municipality as the antithesis of esthet- 
ic righteousness. Then came the Coium- 
bian exhibition, and with difficulty he 
was drawn from Cambridge to the un- 
tried sensations and hazards of the Mid- 
dle West. So astutely were his routes, 
his associations, his commissariat, his 
goings and comings planned; so oppor- 
tunely did animated conversation pre- 
vent what might have been offences to 
a sensitive eye, that Mr. Norton return- 
ed to proclaim his belief that since 
Athens at her prime there had never 
been a more promising artistic life than 
that of Chicago. We would not disturb. 
Dr. Justi’s enthusiasms, but we could 
have taken him to collections that must 
be described in something less than su- 
perlatives. 

What is really remarkable in the situ- 
ation of America as regards art is less 
the springing up of connoisseur collec- 
tors of the highest class—they still are 
very rare birds among us—than the 
steady growth of a wider comprehen- 
sion and more delicate taste among the 
collecting public at large. We are grad- 
ually reaching the condition where New 
York is a true market for art, not in 
the sense that the very rich will pay 
sensationally for objects that hit their 
fancy, but in the sense that cultured 
well-to-do people will buy fearlessly ex- 
cellent objects of almost any descrip- 
tion, while quietly rejecting the worth- 
less things that crowd the market. This 
was not always so. It was only some 
twenty-five years ago that masterpieces 
of Japanese painting were held up in 
our best salesroom while the auctioneer 
pleaded in vain for ten-dollar bids. That 
could not happen to-day. One marks, 
too, a gradually widening scope of pri- 
vate collections that come into the auc- 
tion-room. The appalling monotony of 
Barbizon, the Institute, the Chinese 
porcelain is being broken. To the res- 
cue comes the art of Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Scandinavia; and the superb han- 
dicraft of the Near East. Our situa- 
tion is somewhat perturbed by the pres- 
ence of buyers of enormous wealth and 
relatively little insight. This introduces 
a speculative element into prices beyond 
the wont even of the most speculative of 
trades. But even the very rich are capa- 
ble of education, and will gain it when- 
ever they bestow upon themselves the 
priceless gift of reasonable leisure. 

Meanwhile the sober mood with which 
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a well-trained lad approaches his ma- 
jerity is that which befits artistic Amer- 
ica. From the reports of discoverers who 
come over to see if she has really grown 
up, she has nothing to fear, and when 
these verdicts evince a friendly, if un- 
guarded, enthusiasm, she should be 
ready with the mitigating smile of self- 
knowledge and self-criticism. 


MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY. 


OLD 


LONDON, January 14. 

The Royal Academy, whatever its 
weakness, has the strength that comes 
from “sitting tight” through adversity 
as through prosperity. Its great virtue 
is silence. There were critics to see in 
the success of the National Loan Collec- 
tion at the Grafton Gallery a menace to 
its Winter Exhibition, and a few were 
moved to suggest a policy by which it 
might best escape the danger of com- 
petition. The Academy, true to its tra- 
ditions, conscious that it had prepared 
the way for the Grafton success, held 
its peace, neither showed fright nor 
promised amendment, and now, at the 
usual moment, has opened the usual 
Winter Exhibition of Old Masters, which, 
moreover, it has managed to make on: 
of the best it has held in several years. 
The general average is higher than at 
the Grafton; it is, on the whole, vetter 
hung, and its recently redecorated walls 
make as effective a background; whi'e 
more attention is-paid to chronological 
order, with more complete decorztive 
harmony and unity as the result. 

The collection opens, in the first room, 
with the early Italian painters, mostly 
from the well-known collection of R. H. 
Benson. It is a room “made to the 
hand” of the attribution hunters, for 
In many cases, even to the mere un 
scientific eye, the name of the master 
has a finer distinction than the work 
to which it is attached, and it is with 
the less fine work necessarily that the 
scientific critic is chiefly concerned. 
Botticelli, Bellini, Carpaccio, Leonardo 
are a few of these masters, according 
to the catalogue, though not always ac- 
cording to the modern authority, and 
if, before the show is over, their names 
are still further juggled with, the loss 
to the masters themselves will not be 
serious. However, the work of the 
earliest Italians, and there are many 
Primitives here, always has charm 
Painters who were controlled strictly by 
a fine decorative convention could not, 
at their worst, go far astray. Angels 
trumpeting against a gold backgrvund, 
Madonnas encircled by cherubs’ heads 
and wings, figures well balanced in a 
pleasantly formal landscape, do not lose 
all their decorative effect upon walls 
where they were never designed to 
hang. Besides, in this first room, sev 
eral pictures are more than  pleas- 
antly and conventionally decorative. 


The Nation. 


In the other rooms, not only the Ital 
ian, but almost all schools, are includ- 
ed, though the French and German are 
but poorly represented. The Italians of 
later date are chiefly Venetians. There 
is a small version—the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s—of Veronese’s Susanna, a ver- 
sion also of Titian’s Daughter of Hero- 
dias, and these, with Palma Vecchia’s 
Laura Dianti and one or two Tintorettos 
or echoes of Tintoretto, recall the great- 
er splendors of the same group in Ven- 
ice, or, for that matter, no further away 
than the National Gallery. There are 
also two impressions of Venice by Guar- 
di. One shows the often-painted never- 
hackneyed Rialto, the other the no less 
familiar San Giorgio on its island; both 
seen from well-known points of view, 
both giving the usual detail of barges 
and gondolas in the foreground, and 
both enveloped in atmesphere and set 
between water and sky so full of light as 
to seem almost modern. It is curious to 
compare them with the Venice by Tur- 
ner in another room—J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s Depositing of Giovanni Bellini’s 
Three Pictures in the Church of the 
Redentore—in which the effects of air 
and light strike one as so exaggerated 
after Guard's truth and simplicity 
that the picture seems positively old- 
fashioned. 

Hanging with the Venetians are the 
very few examples of the Spanish school 
Two by Velasquez might be passed in 
complete 
were nothing known of their history 


indifference, or scepticism 
One is an Immaculate Conception, the 
other a St. John Writing the Apocalypse 
The astonishing thing is that they sug 
gest not so much immaturity as the ad- 
herence to formula that kills original 
ity. You would say, not the work of a 
young man with the world and his art 
before him, but the work of the well- 
trained painter with nothing to say for 
himself and yet with the 
repeat ably what others have said or 
are saying. The Immaculate Conception 
recalls slightly the Coronation of the 
Virgin of the Prado, that is, in type, 
but both the pictures shown have a per- 

treatment 
rather than 

seems no 


power to 


functoriness of vision and 
alike that recalls anybody 

Velasquez. However, there 
question of their authenticity, both be- 
ing accredited even by Beruete, who is 
so generous in bestowing upon Del Mazo 
many other paintings of which I, for 
my part, would be much less willing to 
deprive Velasquez. The two now in ques- 
tion were, it is said, the productions of 
his very early years, while he was still 
entirely the pupil and follower of his 
father-in-law, Pacheco, and before he 
had freed himself so well 
formulas of the schools as to carry on 


from the 
tradition in his own way. As exam 
ples of his work in his student 
they have their great interest, and, con- 
sidered as students’ work, they are im- 
mensely able, a promising foundation 


cays 


YG 


for better things to come. To them the 
attention might be drawn of the clever 
young student of to-day, boomed into no- 
toriety until he disdains study, scorns 
industry, and looks upon some display 
oc eccentricity as a sure sign of genius 

Much space has been 
Dutch and Flemish schools, whose pic- 
tures fill the room devoted to wate: 


given to the 


colors in the spring, and overtiow into 
one or two others. The collection § is 
well chosen, has fine things in it, but 
leaves little to be said of the painters 
that has not been said many times al 
ready. There is no surprise like the 
rarely beautiful Ochterveldt of a few 
years ago, nothing by any one artist 
that is not surpassed in the naticnal 
collections. A Rembrondt, 
described as a portrait of himself and 
Saskia, and not without distinguished 
qualities, will give—or, rather, has giv 
en—rise to plentiful discussion. Hals 
has not been left in possession of all 
the portraits exhibited as his, nor need 
his admirers resent the liberty tuken. 
Of the pictures left to him, though one 
portrait has already been selectec for 
reproduction by the Arundel 
none has the vivacity and vigor oa: the 
Hille-Bobbe—and this, too, is question- 
ed—another version of the Fishwife ot 


so-called 


Society, 


Hlaarlem, whom he has made as famous 
as Dante made his Beatrice or Petrarch 
his Laura. ‘lwo huge canvases by Jor- 
daens, a portrait group of husband and 
wife and the King of Twelfth Night, 
both belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, are more than amazing in their 
technical ability and ingenuity, and are 
vivacious with a degree of vivacity 
that Franz Hals had the intelligence 

or the genius—never to attempt to 
emulate For they seem to me to prove 
nothing so much as how little ability 


and vivacity avail without artistic re- 
traint and 


scape and at least one fine Portrait 


dignity. There are jand- 
of a Man by Rubens The Jane Lane, 
lent by J. Henry TH. V. 


the most interesting Lelys I have seen, 


Lane, 1s among 


because it portrays not only the type of 
feminine beauty then in vogue, but in- 
dividual character. The lady had a his- 
tory—she assisted in the escape of 
Charles I]—and she looks it: looks like 
something more than the mere round 
red-lipped, ladies of 
whom Lely and Kneller have bequ -ath- 
ed to us such an endless gallery. 


eyed, sensuous 


The pictures of the British school are 
chiefly portraits of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries: Reynolds, 
Gainsboroughs, Romneys, 
Hoppners, of which the supply appears 
inexhaustible. The Academy al 


Raeburns, 


to be 
ways seems able to find a few that have 
not hitherto been publicly exhibited. I 
do not remember ever to have seen be 
fore Gainsborough’s large full-length Sir 
Charles Morgan, lent by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, of which he was 
once president. A short man, the por- 
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trait suggests, and one not too richly 
endowed with manly beauty, but Gains- 
borough has given him a dignified pres- 
ence that counts for far more and has 
rendered his costume with a feeling for 
textures rarely excelled in the portraits 
of the most beautiful and daintily dress- 
ed women who sat to him. Reynolds's 
Lady Mary Leslie, another painting I 
do not remember to have seen before, is 
amusing in its artificial convention. 
The lady is surrounded by absurd baa- 
ing lambs, but the conceit is so naive 
and obvious that it does not irritate as 
Reynolds's more elaborate allegories 
sometimes do. The convention is as ob- 
vious, but less naive, in his portrait of 
George III, the property of the Royal 
Academy, where royalty becomes so en- 
tirely a question of royal robes that 
the man inside them disappears. It is 
funny to turn from it, in its flamboy- 
ancy, to Maria Cosway’s George IV as 
Florizel, as young ladyish a conception 
of royalty, as pretty an interpretation 
of masculinity, as any lady artist of to- 
day might produce. The Romneys are 
not remarkable. Hoppner, for all the 
recent booming, only now and then 
rose to the point where he could hold 
his own with Reynolds and Gainsbor- 
ough, and this point he did not reach 
in the single example that now repre- 
sents him. The portraits of Sir John 
Sinclair in Highland uniform and of 
Sir John Clerk and Rosemary Dacre, his 
wife, are among the more famous Rae- 
burns, but neither can approach in dis- 
tinction the two by the same artist that 
were sent to the Hundred Women Show 
last summer in Paris. With this work of 
later generations, two or three Hogarths 
have a place. 

That there should be so many Brit- 
ish pictures in Great Britain for the 
Academy to draw upon is not surpris- 
ing. But I must confess that this year, 
as seldom before, the Academy's win- 
ter series of old masters has made me 
marvel at the number of works by the 
masters of foreign schools that still re- 
main in the private collections of the 
country, despite the outflow into Ger- 
many and America that the pessimist 
loves to deplore as continuous. ‘The 
Grafton Gallery Exhipition that, in a 
moment of enthusiasm cooled by the 
intervening momths, was hailed by Brit- 
ish critics almost as a discovery of the 
treasures of the private British collec- 
tor, is still open. The Salting and Mond 
bequests to the nation have just been 
announced, And yet, here is the Acad- 
emy that has been showing old masters 
for forty years and that really should 
have the credit of popularizing them 
before the organizers of the Grafton 
Exhibition were heard of, holding the 
best Winter Exhibition of their work 
it has held for years 


It can hardly be regarded as an hon- 
or to BE. J. Gregory, the Royal Acad- 
emician who died some four months 
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Room reserved on this occasion for his 
work. The public’s avoidance of the 
Black-and-White Room during the Sum- 
mer Exhibition is an ancient jest. It 
is so small that only a few of Gregory's 
pictures and drawings can be shown in 
it,and these have been crowded togeth- 
er as if to serve as a reminder of the 
difference in the Academy’s methods of 
hanging for old masters and for imod- 
ern painters. At the best, Gregory was 
not an artist to stand unabashed the 
comparison evoked by his present sur- 
roundings. He was technicaily accom- 
plished, a finer craftsman than many of 
the older Academicians, his contempo- 
raries, who survive him. There are 
here studies of water in movement, or 
of the detail of dress or furniture, that 
for truth and observation could not 
easily be excelled. But if his eyes were 
open to fact, they were blind to the 
beauty to which it is, after all, a sec- 
ondary consideration. He had not cul- 
tivated the art of seeing, which 1s a 
more essential part of the artist’s stock 
in trade than the art of expression. In 
saying this I am not sure that I am not 
touching on the secret of the inferiority 
not only of Gregory, but of the modern 
Academical painter, to the masters of all 
time; but this is too large a subject for 
the end of an article. N.N. 





The spring exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will open on Saturday, 
March 12, and will close on Sunday, April 
17. Exhibits will be received only on Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, between the hours of 9 
A. M. and 5 P. M. The jury of selection 
will be Herbert Adams, Hugo Ballin, Gif- 
ford Beal, Emil Carlsen, F. 8. Church, E. 
Irving Couse, Kenyon Cox, Charles C, Cur- 
ran, Charles Melville Dewey, Charles War- 
ren Eaton, A. L. Groll, Birge Harrison, 
Childe Hassam, William H. Howe, W. L. 
Lathrop, Will H. Low, Hermon A. MacNeil, 
J. Francis Murphy, Walter Nettleton, Ed- 
ward H. Potthast, Henry Prellwitz, Leon- 
ard Ochtman, William 8. Robinson, Edmund 
C. Tarbell, Alexander T. Van Laer, Doug- 
las Volk, and Irving R. Wiles. The hanging 
committee will be composed of H. Bolton 
Jones, John W. Alexander, and Isidore 
Konti. 

The 105th annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts opened 
to the public on Sunday, January 23, and 
will remain open until March 20. The fol- 
lowing awards are announced by the jury 
of selection and award, consisting of W. 
Elmer Schofield, chairman; Thomas P. 
Anshutz, Frank W. Benson, Emil Carlsen, 
Charles H. Davis, Charles W. Hawthorne, 
Robert Henri, Joseph T. Pearson, jr., Car- 
roll S. Tyson, jr., Frederic P. Vinton, and 
Irving R. Wiles: The Temple gold medal for 
the best picture painted in oll without 
regard to subject to Howard Gardiner 
Cushing for his portrait No. 418 in the 
exhibition; the Walter Lippincott prize of 
$300 to J. Alden Welr for the landscape 
painting entitled The Hunters’ Moon; the 
Jennie Sesnan gold medal for the best 
landscape in the exhibition to Childe Has- 
sam for his painting entitled Summer Sea; 


the Carol H. Beck gold medal for the best 
portrait in the exhibition, completed with- 
in the last three years, to Adolphe E. 
Borie, 3rd, for his portrait entitled Lady 
with a Black Scarf; the Mary Smith prize 
for the best picture painted by a woman, 
resident in Philadelphia, to Mrs. Alice 
Mumford Roberts for her picture entitled 
The Morning Air. The Nation will review 
the exhibition at length in next week's 
issue. 

Following is a list of the principal paint- 
ings and drawings from the Cyrus J. Law- 
rence collection, with the prices’ they 
brought at Mendelssohn Hall January 21: 
Bonvin, Convent School, $1,200; Boudin, 
Low Tide, $500; On the Beach, $875; Village 
on River, $825; Mary Cassatt, Mother in 
Red Dress with Child, $1,025; Au Jardin, 
$950; Mother Feeding Child, $650; Daumier, 
Les Avocats (2), $900; Lawyer Arguing His 
Case, $700; Les Piéces de Conviction, $1,025; 
Les Avocats (3), $875; L’Atelier de 
l’ Artiste, $1,225; A l’'Hétel Drouot, $1,550; Les 
Curieux a l’Etalage, $2,600; Degas, Avant la 
Course, $2,300; Fantin-Latour, A Wood 
Nymph, $1,500; Jongkind, Honfleur, $1,250; 
Monet, Fishing Boats, $240; Vetheuil Win- 
ter, $2,650; Grotte de Port Domois, $3,050; 
Vetheuil Spring, $4,650; Falaises a Dieppe, 
2,700; Pisarro, Hiver en Pontoise, $1,100; 
Puvis de Chavannes, Mother and Children, 
$1,850; Sisley, Le Quai a Sable, $1,225; Vue 
de Moret, $1,100. 

Louis Mark, the genre impressionist, of 
Budapest, Hungary, will exhibit his paint- 
ings in the galleries of the National Arts 
Club during March. 

August Will, the artist, died on Sunday 
at his home in Jersey City. He was born 
at Weimar, Germany, seventy-six years 
ago, and came to this country at the age of 
twenty-one. For nineteen years he had a 
studio at Broadway and Astor Place. He 
was a teacher of art for thirty-eight years, 
and numbered among his pupils many well- 
known American artists. He worked in 
oils, water colors, and pen and ink. He 
illustrated for many years for the Century, 
Harper’s, and Scribner’s, and other maga- 
zines, and did much work for the Metho- 
dist Book Concern’s publications. 


Finance. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


Following a break on the Stoc« Ex- 
change, last week, which was marked 
by such declines as 8% points in Uuited 
States Steel common, 6% in Union Pa- 
cific, 4% in Southern Pacific, and 4% 
in Amalgamated Copper, and a brief 
recovery from those low quotations, the 
present week opened with a renewed 
and overwhelming relapse. In two 
days, the Steel shares fell 5% points, 
Union Pacific 9%, Amalgamated Cop- 
per 6, Reading 8, and the rest of the 
list collapsed with them. To the major- 
ity of experienced observers, this whole- 
sale readjustment of values was a nat- 
ural enough sequel to the marke: of 
last autumn, when a prolonged an: vio- 
lent speculation for the rise was con- 
ducted in the face of tightening money, 
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depleted bank reserves, hostile attitude 
by Europe, and absence of the rea! out- 
side investor on whom the great specu- 
lators ultimately had to rely, to se!) out 
their stock holdings and pay off their 
bank loans. 

This aspect of the present situation 
was not the less obvious from the fact 
that in two other markets where spec- 
ulation had equally hoisted prices to 
abnormal altitudes—the markets for 
cotton and wheat—an exactly similar 
collapse has occurred this week. But 
the Stock Exchange did not take kindly 
to the explanation, and the word was 
passed about, in that curious way in 
which such watchwords circulate in Wall 
Street, that the market was adminis- 
tering an “object lesson,” based on the 
Washington proposals for company leg- 
islation. On general principles, the 
theory was plausible. Railway and 
banking authorities disliked the pro- 
gramme outlined in Mr. Taft's recent 
messages. People who dread such leg- 
islative programmes might logically 
draw out their capital from shares of 
the companies affected. A fall in prices 
of these shares, such as withdrawal of 
capital by investors would occasion, had 
occurred. Therefore the _ inference: 
dread of the Washington proposals 
caused the break in prices. 

On the theory that the present 
month’s decline has been thus caused, 
the first instinctive comment possibly 
might be that the time for the mar- 
kets to get frightened was when the 
Taft proposals were first positively 
made. That time was last Septeu:ber, 
when the President, in his public 
speeches, outlined a policy in some re- 
spects more drastic than what he has laid 
this month before Congress. What the 
stock market witnessed, in response to 
the September speeches, was such en- 
hancement of values, during that very 
month, as 7 points in Union Pacific 
stock, 7 in St. Paul, 9 in Southern Pa- 
cific, 12 in Reading, and 12% in Steel 
common. 

Replying to intimations, in the North- 
ern Securities hearing of 1904, as toa 
genuine “object lesson” of this sort the 
majority opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court had this to say: 

Many suggestions were made in argument 
based upon the thought that the Anti-Trust 
Act would in the end prove to be mischiev- 
ous in its consequences. Disaster to busi- 
ness and widespread financial ruin, it has 
been intimated, will follow the execution 
of its provisions. Such predictions were 
made in all the cases heretofore arising un- 
der that act. But they have not been veri- 
fied. It is the history of monopolies in this 
country and in England that predictions of 
ruin are habitually made by them when it is 
attempted, by legislation, to restrain their 
operations, and to protect the public against 
their exactions. 


Whatever one may choose to say of 
the reasoning of the honorable cvurt, 
its assertion of fact must stand. It 
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should be interesting, therefore, to see 
what has followed recent action, whe- 
ther by courts or by Congress, ef a 
character which invited prediction of 
an “object lesson.’ There was, for in- 
stance, the first decision against North 
ern Securities, on April 9, 1903. The 
stock market broke violently; yet Wall 
Street hardly wasted attention on the 
verdict. It was busy watching the ef 
forts of powerful promoters, caught in 
a trap by their own recklessness, to 


market what one great financier called 
“undigested” and another “indigestible ' 
securities; no reference being made to 
“object lessons.” The Supreme Court's 
affirmation of that Circuit Court dec! 
sion came on March 14, 1904, and the 
instantaneous sequel was the buying of 
railroad stocks in enormous amouuts, 
by some of the very financial leaders 
whose Northern Securities experiment 
had been blockaded. Before the year 
was over, stocks such as Union Pa 
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Here are brief facts about one current issue of Irrigation 


Bonds. 


They will illustrate what ideal security lies back of such 


bonds when the issues are rightly selected. 


The Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co 
owns one of the largest irrigated fruit 
land projects in the world. The Company 
is compvosed of well-known men who are 
wealthy, experienced, and capable. The 
land to be watered consists of about 40,- 
000 acres in the heart of our greatest 
fruit belt—in the famous apple region of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

A large part of the valley has been 
under irrigation for many years, so the 
possibilities of the land have been demon- 
strated. Fruit land in the valley has 
lately sold as high as $1,000 per acre. 

The water rights are unassailable, and 
the total water supply is more than suf- 
ficient for all needs. For the irrigable 
land is distinctly limited by the moun- 
tainous bounds of the valley. 


$2,500,000 Invested 


The Irrigation Company has invested in 
the project about 2,500,000, or about 
twice the total bond issue And the 
bonds are secured by a first mortgage on 
all the property which the Irrigation 
Company owns. 

The bonds are additionally secured by 
first liens on the lands and the orchards 
watered. These liens are given by indi- 
vidual land owners in payment for the 
land and the water rights Forty per 
cent. of the price is paid down, and the 
balance, secured by the liens, is payable 
in annual instalments 

To secure each $1,000 bond there are 
deposited with a Trust Company as trus- 
tee $1,400 of these first liens on farm 
land. 

The average price at which this land 
has been sold is about $200 per acre. The 
minimum price at present is $250 per 
acre. Yet the bond issue is limited to $30 
per acre, or to less than one-sixth the 
average selling price of the land 


Double Security 


Thus the bonds have double security 
The first is a mortgage on al! the proper 
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ty which the Irrigation Company owns, 
and the Company's investment is nearly 
twice the whole bond issue. The second 
security is these first liens on farm land 

on land which is worth more than six 
times the amount of the bonds which it 
secures 

One can hardly conceive of more ample 
security Yet these bonds pay six per 
cent. interest, because the demand for ir 
rigated land is so great that the projects 
are very profitable 

Part of these bonds mature each year 
from 1914 to 1919 One may have his 
choice of maturities 


Ask for the Facts 





In the past 15 years we have purchased 
75 separate issues of Reclamation Bonds 

Drainage and Irrigation. All have been 
secured by first liens on good farm land, 
and not a dollar of loss has resulted to 
any investor. 

Irrigation bonds have now become the 
most popular bonds that we handle. No 
other large class of bonds offering equal 
security now pays six per cent 

We have issued a book on Irrigation 
Bonds, based on all this experience 
Every investor, small or large, owes to 
himself its perusal. Please write for the 
book to-day Cut out this coupon 80 
you won't forget. 
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First National Bank Building, Chicage 
Boston 111 Broadway, New York 


50 29 
First National Bank Building, Sem Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonde 
and liat of other securities. 
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LOW 


cific, Great Northern, Reading, Lcuis- 
ville, and New York Central—all more 
or less remotely affected by the North- 
ern Securities decision—had scored ad- 
vances ranging trom 30 to 60 points 

On June 29, 1906, the Hepburn RKail- 
way Rate Act became law. No legisla 
tion in our recent history had been 
marked by so vigorous protests from 
the interests affected, or by so positive 
prediction of disaster to investments, 
and to no one were such views ascrib- 
ed more definitely than to Mr. E. H. 
Harriman. Yet it was Mr. Harriman 
who, within two months, nearly dou- 
bled the dividends on Union and South- 
ern Pacific stocks, bid up their prices 
27 and 24 points, respectively, and, in 
the same half-year, bought through the 
Union Pacifie’s credit and surplus tunds, 
at the very high ruling prices, $131,000,- 
000 worth of the very railway stocks 
whose value the new law was supposed 
to jeopardize. 

This retrospect does not prove ai all 
that the court decisions and legislative 
moves in question may not have been 
dangerous, or that Mr. Taft’s proposals 
are not a menace to financial stability. 
Those points are still left open for dis- 
cussion. The above-described sequence 
of events appears to prove, however, 
that Wall Street ought to be careful 
about ascribing the “January break’ 
to the news from Washington. But is 
it true, then, that the old-fashioned “ob- 
ject lesson” of the Stock Exchange has 
become a mere tradition of financiai his- 
tory? Probably not at all. The col- 
lapse on the New York stock market, 
during January, provides at least one 
object lesson. It teaches the conse- 
quence of creating fictitious values, put- 
ting up stocks to absurdly unreason- 
able prices through brute force of bor- 
rowed money, and preventing the liqul- 
dation of such hazardous accounts, 
when bank resources began to be ex- 
hausted, through expedients which dis- 
guised a situation that they could not 
remedy In a general way, it was the 
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THE TOP OF THE MORNING 
Jullet Wilbor Tompkins 
Author of “Dr. Ellen” and “Open House. 
A novel of artist life in New York. Buoyant and blithe, 
sparkling and clever. With frontispiece, 12mo, 400 pages, $1.50. 
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Hartley Burr Alexander 
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A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, Vol. Il. 
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pages, 400 illustrations, cloth, net $5.00; half mo- 
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